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Monster Mash 


YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN 
Directed by MEL BROOKS 
Screenplay by GENE WILDER 
and MEL BROOKS 


Of course it’s funny. 

And of course it’s grating, flatulent, 
desperate—all in the best and the worst 
manner of Mel Brooks. As comic and 
as film maker, Brooks wants to knock 
you cockeyed. For a laugh, he will do 
anything, try anything. He rains gags 
After a Brooks bit, audiences can be ex- 
hausted; after a Brooks film, there is the 
lingering feeling of having been pum- 
meled. Brooks is like a young, slightly 
skittish fighter whose energy compen- 
sates for lack of finesse. He hits out wild- 
ly, continuously, hoping that a few 
punches will land. Since comedy audi- 
ences usually have their guard down 
(they want to be entertained and they 
expect the pile-driving), Brooks gener- 
ally succeeds. He keeps the pressure 
turned up high, and the laughs batter 
their way through. The attack is so re- 
lentless, it can leave the viewer bruised 
as well as amused. 

Larkish Script. The bedrock of all 
Brooks films is frenzy; the nominal sub- 
ject of Young Frankenstein—the sky- 
hook for all the madness—is a satirical 
exhumation of Mary Shelley's classic. 
The Shelley story ought to have turned 
wormy by this time from virtually con- 
stant exposure. It is, however, still a 
powerful myth. One good measure of its 
resiliency is that even when Brooks is 
lampooning it, the story remains com- 
pelling, nearly inviolate. When Gene 
Wilder’s Dr. Frankenstein tries to zap 
life into a grotesque, inanimate form, the 
movie goes serious despite itself. The 
myth is better, more involving than the 
jokes being made about it. 

The larkish script concerns a de- 
scendant of Victor Frankenstein—a 
level and kindly sort who is forever be- 
ing ridiculed for his forebear’s madness. 
An edict in an old will summons young 
Frankenstein to middle Europe, and he 
travels to Transylvania by train. (“Par- 
don me, boy,” he inquires, “is this the 
Transylvania Station?”). He is greeted 
by Igor (Marty Feldman), a hunch- 
backed servant with a movable hump 
and askew eyes, and conducted to mist- 
shrouded Castle Frankenstein. Soon he 
stumbles on Victor's secret experimental 
notes, bound in handsome leather and 
stamped HOW I DID IT. “What a fruit- 
cake!” young Frankstein cries out in dis- 
belief. He is quickly seduced, though, by 
the siren call of Victor's madness and is 
soon trying to reproduce the experi- 
ments. He is aided by a shapely but va- 
cant assistant called Inga (Teri Garr) 
and by the stainless-steel housekeeper 
Frau Blucher, played by Cloris Leach- 


CINEM 


man, who does a skillful and witty par- 
ody on the Judith Anderson role in 
Hitchcock's Rebecca. 

Frankenstein's monster is Peter 
Boyle (Joe), an actor wonderfully deft at 
being clumsy. The movie galvanizes just 
about the time of his appearance. Boyle 
shows up in, and helps make work, the 
two sharpest scenes: an encounter with 
a blind hermit (Gene Hackman, doing a 
dexterous comic cameo), in which the 
monster is assaulted by the hermit’s 
well-intentioned blundering; and a brief 
foray into show biz, in which Franken- 
stein and his creation put on a fractured 
vaudeville. Brooks is always at his best 
making fun of the delicious stupidities of 
popular entertainment (recall Spring- 





WILDER & BOYLE IN FRANKENSTEIN 
Bruising and amusing. 


time for Hitler in The Producers), and 
this scene, with scientist and subject in 
top hat and tails performing Puttin’ On 
the Ritz, is some sort of deranged high 
point in contemporary film comedy. 

For moments like that, Brooks can 
be forgiven almost anything. He always 
furnishes plenty that needs forgiving, 
but his best scenes are madder, funnier, 
more inspired than anything being done 
in movies today, including the rather 
coddled comedy of Woody Allen. Brooks 
must also have got tired of people telling 
him what a maladroit technician he has 
been, and he has taken some pains to 
correct that failing here. Young Fran- 
kenstein is his best-crafted film so far. It 
contains uniformly excellent perfor- 
mances, among which Madeline Kahn’s 
delicate but libidinous fiancée ranks 
high. B® Jay Cocks 
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GREEN PAPER NO 3 


“We're running out of trees.” 
The great American myth. 


A recent Gallup Poll shows 
most Americans think our forests 
are vanishing — that we’re run- 
ning out of trees. 

Fortunately, we aren’t. 

True, civilization is encroach- 
ing on the forest, but we still have 
about 759 million acres of forest- 
land. 

That’s close to three-fourths of 
what. was here when the Pilgrims 
landed. 

More than half of the American 
forest is east of the Mississippi. 
Both Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut are 62% forested today. 
New Jersey and New York are 
about 50% forest. And about 
28% of the total American Forest 
is in the thirteen Southern states. 

In a few states we’re even gain- 
ing a little ground. Maine is about 
90% forest today —up from 80% 
in the late 1930’s. 

The forest industry continues 
to grow more wood than it har- 
vests. In many places it actually 
is speeding up the forest cycle by 
a third or more to yield more 
wood and wood fiber from the 
same land. 

For example, America’s wood 
products industry owns only 13% 
of the nation’s commercial forest*. 





Yet it grows enough raw material 
for almost 30% of the wood prod- 
ucts made in the U.S. each year. 
The reason such a small fraction 
of the land can produce such a 
large fraction of the wood we 
need is intensive management 
and heavy capital investment in 
forestry. 

And we'll need every bit of it 
to meet the growing demand for 
paper and wood products. 

The good news is that we need 
never run out of forests—or wood 
products—in the United States. 
Not if we manage what we have 
wisely and continue to encourage 
involvement in forestry. 
*Commercial forest is described as 

that portion of the total forest which 
is capable and available for growing 


trees for harvest. Parks, Wilderness 
and Primitive Areas are not included. 


That means adequate funding 
of federal and state forestry agen- 
cies to pay for the care of 136 
million acres of publicly owned 
commercial timberland. 

It also means encouraging small 
woodlot owners who own 59% of 
our nation’s most productive for- 
est land. And it means govern- 
ment policies that encourage pri- 
vate investment in forestry. 

So trees aren’t like oil, or coal 
or even plastics. They’re more like 
the storied cake: one we can eat, 
and have, too. 

If you’d like to know more 
about the new American forest, 
write George C. Cheek, Executive 
Vice President, American Forest 
Institute, P.O. Box 38, Riverdale, 
Maryland 20840. 
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Don’t be disillusioned by the nay- 
sayers. You can still find a bargain in 
Europe and enjoy the Continent as 
much as ever. 

Our European Delivery Program 
proves it to you. By taking advantage 
of this plan you can order your new 
Mercedes-Benz here, pick it up at the 
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most pleasant souvenirs anyone ever | 
brought back from a holiday—your 
new Mercedes-Benz. 

Mail the coupon below for our Euro- 
pean Delivery Portfolio. See for your- 
self how much you can save. Then 
come in to see your authorized 
Mercedes-Benz dealer. Get the good 
news in person. 


* Savings may increase or decrease without notice 
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SOUTH PACIFIC. 


“T’ll be up to my armpits in tourists. All because of Qantas.” 





We've also got the 
most 747’s on the Austra- 
lian run—twice as 
many as anybody else. 
See your travel 
agent for information 
and reservations, or call: 
(800) 227-4500. In Cali- 
fornia: (800) 622-0850. 
South Pacific tour brochures? 
Mail to: Qantas, 360 Post Street, 
San Francisco, CA 94108. 
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Prices subject to change and Gov't approval. *Based on GIT fare, min. 10 people—we form group. 


The Year’s Best 


AMARCORD. A great movie. Federico 
Fellini's autobiographical fantasy about 
growing up in the seaside town of Ri- 
mini is lavish, pungent, full to bursting 
with the kind of encompassing, consum- 
ing affection for people that is the prop- 
erty of the true poet 

ANTONIA: A PORTRAIT OF THE WOMAN. 
A loving record of the life of Antonia 
Brico, a symphony conductor scarred 
but not humbled by the problem of be- 
ing a woman and an artist in America 
This beautifully fashioned documentary 
by Jill Godmilow and Judy Collins nev- 
er bows to rhetoric or pity. 

BADLANDS. The affectless. antiseptic 
world of two young killers delineated 
with hard skill by Director-Writer Ter- 
rence Malick. A chilly, forbidding work 
that catches currents of casual violence 
which seem typically American 

CHINATOWN. The year’s most skilled 
and elegant Hollywood entertainment 
A Los Angeles private eye (sardonically 
played by Jack Nicholson) stumbles into 
a slough of personal and political cor- 
ruption. The movie is a lambent cau- 
tion about the dread but immutable uses 
of wealth and power. 

THE CONVERSATION. Francis Coppo- 
las remarkable and moving study of an 
electronic surveillance expert (wonder- 
fully acted by Gene Hackman) and his 
inadvertent, frightening implication in 
a crime. The movie also concerns rit- 
uals of ruptured privacy, and has a pre- 
vailing urgency which moves it past 
mere topicality 

THE GODFATHER, PART li. Final proof 
that sequels can be better than originals 
The questionable glories and bitter de- 
feats of the Corleone family, brilliantly 
acted and told with a breadth of am- 
bition and intensity characteristic of the 
work of Francis Coppola, for whom this 
has been a prodigious year 

THE LITTLE THEATER OF JEAN RENOIR. A 
wise and mellow coda in three parts by 
one of the old masters of world cinema 
Each episode is rendered in a style that 
evokes a period in Renoir’s past work 
and comments on it with grace and wit 

THE SEDUCTION OF MIMI. Lina Wert- 
muller demonstrates that it is possible 
to make a movie about political ideas 
without being didactic. Wertmuller is 
fleet, funny and shrewd about the va- 
garies of human nature that we some- 
times call politics 

THE PHANTOM OF LIBERTE. A series of 
surreal blackout sketches by Luis Bu- 
fuel, loosely grouped around the theme 
of man’s perverse pleasure in paradox 
Bufuel creates in this film a paradox of 
his own: a work that is carbolic and ton- 
ic all at once 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS. Richard Lester 
sends up Dumas without putting him 
down. Crafted with cheer and opulence 
played for good humor and an occasion- 
al romantic thrill 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Christmas 1974 


It is the season for churches to con- 
centrate fully on their spiritual mission, 
putting aside secular concerns. Yet for 
many congregations, the world is too 
much with them, and even Christmas 
provides no respite 

In Gary, Ind., thugs have invaded 
church services and meetings to rob and, 
in one case, even rape parishioners. 
Clergymen of several denominations re- 
cently organized a committee to fight 
the barbarism. The New Mount Olive 
Baptist Church took more direct action 
this month, after bandits shot up the 
church during a heist. Some New Mount 
Olive parishioners armed themselves 
and now stand guard while dressed in 
their Sunday best. 

In Saginaw, Mich., the Chicano 
community has been riven by bloody 
feuds for a dozen years. There have been 
at least 20 deaths and more than 100 in- 
juries as factions have competed to con- 
trol the local drug traffic. Father Wil- 
liam Frigo, associate pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church in the 
barrio, said recently: “Many of our ven- 
detta families have no sons left.” In the 
past fortnight he has organized special 
Masses dedicated to Our Lady of Gua- 
dalupe, who is revered by Mexicans as 
their protectress. The prayer services for 
civil peace have attracted overflow 
crowds; for the time being, the violence 
has stopped. 

In Lake Ronkonkoma, N.Y., an- 
other Catholic church named for St. Jo- 
seph learned that one of its parishioners, 
lately forced into bankruptcy, was about 
to lose his house. Remembering a de- 
vice used during the Depression, Fa- 
ther John Carew, 70, announced for- 
mation of a Save-a-Home Fund. When 
he made his appeal, Carew said last 
week, churchgoers “tore the place down 
with their clapping.” The collection pro- 
duced $5,000—enough to stave off the 
foreclosure and to help others that the 
recession threatens to turn out of house 
and home. 


Small Mercies 


Elsewhere, too, it was a season for 
being grateful for small mercies. The 
news from Boston was mostly dreary as 
the lines were drawn even more sharp- 
ly in the dispute over busing. The all- 
white school committee refused to com- 
ply with a federal court order to approve 
a plan to extend integration to all of 


BOSTON DEMONSTRATORS FOR INTEGRATION 


the schools next year. The Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare then 
suspended payment of a $1.9 million 
grant, which is badly needed to help ease 
the pains of desegregation 

Yet there was also a perceptible lift- 
ing of spirits, as violence subsided—at 
least for the moment. “We are pessimis- 
tic, of course,” said Social Worker Percy 
Wilson, one of the city’s black leaders, 
“but we are a little happier.” 

A plan was being worked out to 
move pupils from South Boston High 
School, the Irish-Catholic center of the 
dispute, to a building on a more neutral 
site. A group of white parents agreed to 
try to organize black and white students, 
as well as parents, to discuss the con- 
flict. The biracial council would be the 
first of its kind in South Boston since 
the troubles began. 

A federal court may still order full- 
scale integration for next fall. Built into 
that plan are innovative measures that 
promise to upgrade instruction. It might 
be too much to hope that Bostonians 
could focus on that incentive. Still, the 
Rev. Ralph Abernathy, the black civil 
rights leader from Atlanta, told a ra- 
cially mixed audience: “We didn’t come 
over on the same ship together, but I'll 
be doggoned if we're not sinking on the 
same boat. Blacks and whites are fight- 
ing for the same thing.” 


The Bad Old Days 


With the recession deepening and 
economists worried about worse to 
come, the Remington Arms Co. is mar- 
keting a product that turns out to be 
both contemporary and nostalgic in its 
appeal. Someone at the distinguished old 
firearms company noticed that the cal- 
endar days and dates of 1975 exactly 
match those of 1930, the year the na- 
tion’s economy really started to collapse 
The current situation, of course, is no- 
where nearly as serious. Thus no one 
seemed to shudder when Remington be- 
gan selling a handsome replica of a 1930 
calendar issued by the Peters Cartridge 
Co., now a division of Remington, per- 
haps because of the current fascination 
with the entire decade of the ‘30s. For in- 
stance, art deco will again be all the rage 
in 1975, just as it was in 1930, and es- 
capist movies are making a comeback 
So far, Remington has sold 8,000 copies 
of its calendar at $4 each, and orders 
are still coming in for the vintage spec- 
imen that bears a grand magazine-art 
painting of a hunter and mountain lion, 
eyeball to eyeball. For the Depression 
buff who used to have everything 
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ROCKEFELLER WAVING AFTER SWEARING-IN CEREMONY WHILE BETTY FORD & HAPPY ROCKEFELLER LOOK ON 





Rocky and Rummy: Getting Organized 


Through most of his young Admin- 
istration, Gerald Ford has sometimes 
seemed like a mechanic trying to assem- 
ble a complicated gadget by using some 
new parts and a few old ones. Yet cru- 
cial elements turn up missing. Firm pol- 
icies have been in short supply, timely 
decisions difficult to make, and a new 
White House organization to suit the 
new boss slow in building 

Last week, however, White House 
Staff Chief Donald Rumsfeld observed 
“I think the President has put his house 
in order.” Events seemed to support that 
judgment. Ford returned from a confer- 
ence with French President Valéry Gis- 
card d’Estaing ins an upbeat mood 
While reducing differences on their ap- 
proaches to dealing with the oil cartel, 
the two leaders also defrosted Franco- 
American relations a bit. At home, the 
Administration’s energy experts finally 
completed the package of options from 
which Ford must select hard choices (see 
ECONOMY & BUSINESS). Rumsfeld fin- 
ished work on a White House staff over- 
haul (“It’s pure Jerry Ford,” he said) 
And, at long last, a glaring void was 
filled when Nelson Rockefeller was con- 
firmed and sworn in as Vice President 

For a while, in the early stages of 
the committee hearings on his nomina- 
tion, Rockefeller had almost seemed to 
be a liability. But he held up so well 
under congressional fire that he man- 
aged to win over many of his opponents 
In the House debate last week, Minor- 
ity Leader John Rhodes said that Rocky 
had been “probed, provoked, tried, test- 
ed and observed from virtually every 
conceivable angle and perspective.” Yet 
nothing had come out to impugn his 
character. While acknowledging that he 
still had reservations about Rocky’s lav- 
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ish gifts to public officeholders, Judicia- 
ry Committee Chairman Peter Rodino 
argued that such misgivings were out- 
weighed by the “totality of this man’s ex- 
perience, the totality of his dedication 
and talents.” 

Rocky easily prevailed, winning 
confirmation by a vote of 287-128 in the 
House. At his swearing-in, Rocky ob- 
viously relished his triumph. Outfitted 
in a bright striped shirt, waving, wink- 
ing and blowing kisses as jauntily as 
ever, he had the look of a man more 
than ready to assume the burdens of of- 
fice and frankly enjoy them. In his brief 
speech, he paid tribute to the “thorough- 
ness with which the Congress exercised 
its responsibility” in scrutinizing his 
nomination. Then he declared: “There 
is nothing wrong with America that 
Americans cannot right.” 

Cautious Moves. It is this zest for 
tackling problems that appealed to 
Ford, who also needed Rockefeller’s ex- 
perience with urban problems and iden- 
tification with the moderate-to-liberal 
wing of the Republican Party. Ford is 
modest enough to know that he needs 
help. “I've had a lot of experience with 
people smarter than I am,” he once said 
The two met last Saturday to discuss 
Rockefeller’s role in the Administration 
Ford plans to put Rockefeller in gen- 
eral charge of the Domestic Council 
Rocky fans think that eventually he 
will become the Kissinger of the home 
front. If so, he could emerge as the 
most important Vice President in U.S 
history 

But then, other Presidents have 
made similar promises to their Vice 
Presidents and subsequently reneged 
Last week Rumsfeld was quoted in the 
Wall Street Journal as saying that 


“heavy involvement” by the Vice Pres- 
ident in policymaking is “not so simple 
as it sounds,” Well aware of the pitfalls 
that lie ahead, Rocky has moved with 
considerable caution. To play down his 
own dynamic image, he takes every oc- 
casion to praise the President’s charac- 
ter and forcefulness. He has gone slow 
in organizing a staff, so as not to seem 
too aggressive. No one doubts that 
Rockefeller will seek to acquire power 
but it will be at a judicious pace 

His confirmation coincides with the 
overdue reorganization of the White 
House staff. Rumsfeld’s goal was a mid- 
dle way between the Nixon system, 
which created a narrow funnel in the 
person of H.R. Haldeman, and the ge- 
nial chaos of Ford’s early days in office 

Nine staffers will see the President 
on a regular basis, though the door will 
not be closed to some others. Cabinet 
members, Congressmen and other out- 
siders who want to talk to Ford must 
usually clear their appointments with 
Rumsfeld, who prefers to be called co- 
ordinator rather than chief of staff but 
acts much like the latter. He was brought 
into the White House to ration the Pres- 
ident’s time and energy, and he is suc- 
ceeding. When Ken Cole, the departing 
executive director of the Domestic 
Council, tried to get a decision from 
Ford without clearance, he was sharply 
reprimanded by Rumsfeld. “It's hard to 
make a machine like this work,” says a 
top aide. “There are a lot of strong- 
minded people here, and the President 
wants it that way. What Don has been 
able to do is make the process orderly 
and eliminate the process itself as a 
source of irritation.” 

From the first staff meeting at 8 a.m 
in the Roosevelt Room, it is clear who 
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is boss in procedural matters. Rumsfeld 
presides, calling on his colleagues one 
by one to speak and addressing them 
by nicknames of his own devising. Con- 
gressional Liaison Man John Marsh is 
“Jackson,” Press Secretary Ron Nessen 
is “Tiger.” Rumsfeld himself is called 
“Rummy.” When the meeting ends, 
Rumsfeld consults with the President 
and may see him several more times in 
the course of a day 

The rest of the time—well into the 
evening—he prods paper work through 
the executive offices, chats with other 
staffers and members of Congress and 
needles when necessary. He recently si- 
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Economic Affairs 


Of the nine White House staffers 
with regular access to the Oval Office, 
only Henry Kissinger, 51, serves in the 
same post he held under Nixon: Assis- 
tant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs. He does double duty by 
also running the State Department 
Along with Kissinger, four other aides 
have Cabinet rank: Donald Rumsfeld, 
42, who replaced Alexander Haig as 
chief of staff; Robert Hartmann, 57, 
who handles speechwriting chores as 


lenced a dispute among aides with the 
curt command: “Come back when 
you've got something to say.” 

So far, Rumsfeld has been careful 
to stick to organizational matters and 
not intrude on policymaking. But he is 
young (42), ambitious and energetic. As 
a former Illinois Congressman, head of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
and Ambassador to NATO, he is accus- 
tomed to moving along and up. Rums- 
feld is obviously having an influence on 
major appointments. Edward Levi, pres- 
ident of the University of Chicago, who 
is slated to be named Attorney Gener- 
al, is a friend of Rumsfeld’s. So is Chi- 
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Ray Price did under Nixon; Philip W 
Buchen, 59, who has assumed Leonard 
Garment’s legal duties; and John O 
Marsh Jr., 48, who succeeds William 
Timmons as chief liaison with Con- 
gress. These four, in addition to their 
specific assignments, also serve as 
“floaters” for the President; that is, 
they advise Ford on a variety of issues 
Of the remaining four White 
House posts, just one is yet to be filled 
James Lynn, 47, Nixon’s Secretary of 


cago Attorney John Robson, who is 
being considered for Secretary of Trans- 
portation to replace Claude Brinegar, 
who resigned last week 

Power clashes are inevitable in so 
high-powered an atmosphere as the 
White House; eventually Rumsfeld 
could collide with Rockefeller—and 
that would be a spark-producing en- 
counter. But Rumsfeld is more likely to 
run afoul of Bob Hartmann, Presidential 
Counsellor and chief speechwriter. Al- 
ternately genial and abrasive, Hart- 
mann perfectly reflects his boss's Grand 
Rapids conservatism. In time, Jerry 
Ford may be forced to choose between 
his past politics as represented by Hart- 
mann and the national outlook repre- 
sented by Rockefeller and Rumsfeld 
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Housing and Urban Development, is 
soon to replace Roy Ash as director of 
the Office of Management and Bud- 
get. Ron Nessen, 40, has taken over 
Ron Ziegler’s post as press secretary 
L. William Seidman, 53, as Assistant 
to the President for Economic Affairs, 
succeeds Kenneth Rush. Kenneth 
Cole has submitted his resignation as 
executive director of the Domestic 
Council, but is continuing to serve un- 
til a successor is chosen 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


Betty and Jerry Are at Home 


Though they have occupied it less 
than five months, Gerald and Betty Ford 
have already thawed the cold formality 
of the White House. Mrs. Ford hopes to 
keep it that way, she explained to TIME 
Correspondent Bonnie Angelo. 


Throughout the splendid state rooms 
of the White House last week, 685 guests 
made themselves at home while their 
host wandered genially among them. 
The festive scene was a congressional 
ball, the first time the entire Congress 
had been invited to the White House at 
one time since Lyndon Johnson closed 
out his term in 1969. There was no Hail 
to the Chief, no formal receiving line. It 
was, the Fords insisted, just Jerry and 
Betty welcoming at Christmastide old 
congressional friends, despite their re- 
cent proclivity for voting against the 
President's wishes. 

The Underground. The Fords be- 
lieve that parties are more than fun 
—they say something about the nation’s 
first family. “I want our parties to re- 
flect many fields of American culture 
in a variety of ways,” says Mrs. Ford, 
“in the entertainment we choose, in the 
guest lists, in the decorations. We want 
to have people of achievement there 
—scientists, artists, intellectuals, people 
from the sports world.” These lists re- 
veal another, unspoken intent: bringing 
back people who were shut out of the 
White House in the Nixon years. At one 
Ford dinner the President invited Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas, whom he had 
sought to impeach only four years ago; 
the two men had a friendly chat during 
the evening. At another dinner, Wash- 
ington Post Owner Katharine Graham, 
spotting others who, like herself, had 
long been banned from the Nixon White 
House, declared with satisfaction: “It’s 
marvelous—all the underground is 
here.” Mrs. Graham was seated between 
Senator Charles Percy, another Nixon 
persona non grata, and Washington 
Redskins Star Running Back Larry 
Brown. “It was so funny,” Betty Ford 
said later, “hearing Kay Graham lean- 
ing across Larry Brown to explain to 
Mrs. Oscar de la Renta just who Larry 
Brown is.” 

Over the years, the White House has 
been declared unfit for family habita- 
tion. The Trumans called it a goldfish 
bowl, Jackie Kennedy grumbled that it 
was a barn, Julie Nixon Eisenhower re- 
ferred to it as a museum. But the Fords, 
who never lived in a house larger than 
eight rooms before being catapulted into 
the 132-room Executive Mansion, ob- 
viously disagree, at least so far. 

Mrs. Ford tells of a hectic family din- 
ner before the congressional ball. “I 
looked around the table and chuckled 
to myself. I thought, “Well, it’s the same 
old family dinner table, it’s just in a dif- 
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SUSAN FORD & BEAU GARDNER BRITT 


ferent place.’ Susan was there with a 
nightcap over her curlers, her date was 
there in his dress pants and suspenders, 
I had my robe and underpinnings on. It 
was just like home. I don’t know what 
the staff must have thought.” 

Betty Ford has turned the presiden- 
tial bedroom into a family den. “I took 
all the art off the walls—there’s enough 
of that around—and put up family pic- 
tures. I brought in Jerry’s old blue leath- 
er lounge chair and his tobacco things.” 
After dinner the President works there 
with Betty keeping him company in the 
other lounge chair. 

Relaxed Style. Mrs. Ford’s friends 
from the years in Congress visit often. 
One evening she served the same stuffed 
peppers she used to have in their Al- 
exandria, Va., kitchen and was roundly 
kidded by her guests. A budget watch- 
er, even with her husband's $200,000 sal- 
ary, Mrs. Ford recently instructed Chef 
Henry Haller on how to make pot roast. 
“With turnips?” asked the amazed chef. 
She insisted: “That’s just the way we 
have it at home.” The relaxed style does 
not stop at the White House gates. Mrs. 
Ford, with her personal assistant Nan- 
cy Howe, who affectionately calls the 
First Lady “Petunia,” runs many of her 
own errands. After taking a watch in 
for repairs or buying cosmetics at the 
cut-rate drugstore, she and Nancy pull 
up at a Roy Rogers and stand in line 
for their fried chicken. 

The White House staff has become 
accustomed to a new kind of presiden- 
tial daughter. Susan Ford, 17, declines 
to alter her casual style. After classes, 
she changes from her skirt-and-socks 
school uniform into baggy white paint- 
ers’ pants with a Charlie Chaplin fit 
and an equally ill-fitting plaid shirt. Her 








THE FIRST COUPLE AT CONGRESSIONAL BALL 
Old friends at Christmastide. 


third-floor world burgeons with plants 
and needlework (she made patchwork 
quilts of heirloom quality for special 
friends this Christmas) and her new 
hobby, photography, for which White 
House Photographer David Kennerly 
gives professional advice. She is cau- 
tioned against making demands on the 
domestic staff, so when her current 
steady, Gardner Britt, 18, a freshman 
at University of Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute and State University, had to catch 
a 6 a.m. plane, it was Susan who cooked 
his breakfast. Despite certain reserva- 
tions, Susan and her friends find the 
White House a teen heaven. They bowl 
in the downstairs alley, dance in the top- 
floor solarium, enjoy movies (most re- 
cent: The Longest Yard, with Burt Reyn- 
olds) in the White House theater. 

When Mrs. Ford heard last week 
that William Conrad, “Cannon” of their 
favorite TV program, was touring the 
White House, she ordered, “Bring him 
up.” The spur-of-the-moment invitation 
left her no time to dress, and so the First 
Lady was still in her robe as she received 
“Cannon” for coffee. Ex-Beatle George 
Harrison, invited for lunch by the Fords’ 
son Jack, 22, says of the new atmo- 
sphere: “I feel good vibes about this 
White House.” As he and Billy Preston 
toured the place, Billy sat down at the 
eagle-pedestaled piano in the East 
Room and struck up God Bless Amer- 
ica, while Harrison hummed along 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The Deal That Haunts Moscow 


Moscow’s timing was extraordinary. 
As Congress was in the final hours of 
polishing a major trade bill, which the 
Soviets and the Administration had 
sought for two years, the Russians pro- 
claimed last week that they had not, 
after all, agreed to the crucial compro- 
mise that had made the deal possible. 

That key issue was the demand by 
Senator Henry Jackson, who had wide 
bipartisan backing in Congress, that the 
Soviets liberalize their emigration pol- 
icy. Though the Jackson Amendment 
nominally applies to most Communist 
countries, the principal beneficiaries 
would be Soviet Jews. In October, after 
long and delicate bargaining, Jackson 
announced that a breakthrough had 
been achieved. The trade bill would 
grant the Soviets most-favored-nation 
status and other trade concessions. It 
was understood that Moscow would re- 
duce impediments to emigration, and 
Jackson said he regarded 60,000 depar- 
tures a year as a “benchmark” goal. 

Cold Wind. Secretary of State Hen- 
ry Kissinger originally opposed Jack- 
son's stipulation as an intrusion in an- 
other power’s internal affairs, which it 
plainly was. Nonetheless, Kissinger ne- 
gotiated with Soviet leaders on the sub- 
ject, since improving commercial rela- 
tions is part of his policy of détente. He 
elicited verbal assurances on emigration, 
though he declined to use figures and 
pointed out that the Russians had not 
entered into any formal agreement. 

Still, Washington was unprepared 
for last week’s cold wind from Moscow 
Tass, the official news agency, an- 
nounced that “leading circles in the So- 
viet Union” had flatly rejected Amer- 
ican insistence upon easier emigration 
as an unacceptable meddling in the “in- 
ternal affairs” of the nation. Tass also re- 
leased a harshly worded letter that For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko had 
earlier given to Kissinger. Gromyko 
charged that the Jackson-Kissinger cor- 
respondence on the emigration question, 
released by the Senator, gave a “distort- 
ed picture” of the Soviet position. 

The Soviets, however, were careful 
not to turn down the American trade 
concessions, which they obviously want 
badly. In fact, they followed up with a 
protest against a $300 million limit on 
credits imposed by Congress 

Nor did the Russians say explicitly 
that they would retrench on emigration 
The real problem for the Russians, U.S. 
experts decided. was that the Kremlin 
did not want the two points to appear 
to be linked, as of course they were. 

One likely explanation for the strong 
statement was that Soviet Party Leader 
Leonid Brezhnev had to quiet some of 
his colleagues on the Politburo and the 
Central Committee who have accused 
him of giving away too much to the 
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Americans. Brezhnev may also have 
been trying to curry favor with the Ar- 
abs, who have been alarmed by the em- 
igration of Soviet Jews to Israel during 
the past few years. 

Kissinger had already experienced 
a preview of Brezhnev’s distress. Five 
days after the Jackson announcement, 
Kissinger was in Moscow to discuss 
arms control. The usually cool party 
leader pounded the table as he accused 
Kissinger of losing control of Jackson. 
Kissinger was upset by the scene. At one 
point, he asked aides who had accom- 
panied him: “What would you do if I 
started foaming at the mouth?” 

After the blast from Tass, Jackson 
and his allies in Congress calmly sug- 
gested that the Soviets were merely en- 
gaging in some “face saving.” Indeed, 
the members of the Senate-House 
conference committee considering the 
wording of the final bill acted as though 
nothing had happened. They quickly ap- 
proved the legislation, which was passed 
the next day by both houses. 

One complicating point in judging 
the Russians’ policy on emigration in 
the months to come may turn out to be 
the fact that the number of Soviets ap- 
plying to leave the country is declining, 
as Gromyko pointed out. The threat of 
renewed war in the Middle East, reports 
of harsh living conditions in Israel and 
selective harassment of applicants by 
Soviet officials have discouraged many 
Soviet Jews. Applications to leave are 
now running ata rate of about only 1,000 
per month, according to the Russians. 
Even so, there are still 130,000 appli- 
cations in the pipeline, and the Soviets 
are obviously reluctant to speed up the 
processing. This year only 20,000 per- 
sons have been allowed to emigrate, 
compared with 34,000 in 1973. 

Predictable Strains. Eighteen 
months from now, Congress will assess 
the Soviet handling of emigration and 
decide whether to continue the trade 
benefits. That appraisal will fall in the 
middle of an election year, raising the 
possibility that it could become an emo- 
tional issue in domestic politics—and in 
any Jackson presidential campaign. 

Writing last week in the Washington 
Post about the realities of détente, 
George F. Kennan, 70, the distinguished 
expert on Soviet affairs, urged “restraint, 
thoughtfulness and forbearance” in 
dealing with the Russians. He warned 
that the U.S. should not make the mis- 
take of assuming that the Kremlin had 
no other place to turn for help in solv- 
ing its problems. Concluded Kennan: 
“The predictable strains of the coming 
year upon ourselves and our European 
allies are such that we are going to need, 
and should value at full worth, the best 
possible background of relations with 
the Soviet Union as a starting point.” 








DEFENDANT ROBERT C. MARDIAN 


The Jury: Silent 


Since October the stars of the Wa- 
tergate trial have been the defendants, 
their lawyers and the judge. Now, in the 
proceeding’s final days, attention inev- 
itably shifts to the silent decision mak- 
ers, the twelve citizens who will be asked 
to say “guilty” or “not guilty.” A favor- 
ite courtroom game is trying to read 
their faces for comprehension, fleeting 
signs of response, ennui or interest. An- 
other is to guess how their backgrounds 
might affect their judgment. 

The jurors are an intriguing mix 
There are eight blacks and four whites 
(the District of Columbia is predomi- 
nantly black), and this is considered by 
some to be a disadvantage for the white 
upper-middle class defendants. That ar- 
gument, however, is discredited by many 
expert observers. The jurors range in age 
from 27 to 68 (average: 52). Their oc- 
cupations span a wide spectrum, includ- 
ing a loan specialist for the Department 
of Agriculture, a dime-store saleswom- 
an, a logistics coordinator, a retired do- 
mestic and a hotel doorman. The jury 
is overwhelmingly female (nine to 
three). After they were selected, fully 
half the jurors told Judge John Sirica 
that they had reservations about con- 
victing Richard Nixon's underlings in 
view of Nixon’s pardon, but vowed that 
they would set aside such sentiments in 
judging the defendants. 

Their countenances—and hence 
their reactions to the evidence placed be- 
fore them—have for the most part re- 
mained stonily unreadable. John Hoffar, 
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WATERGATE 


Arguments on the Eve of a Verdict 


At 2:47 p.m. last Thursday, Judge 
John J. Sirica adjusted his black robe, 
settled himself in his red leather chair 
and ordered: “Call the jury.” With that 
began the penultimate public act of the 
Watergate trial. In ten weeks, the jury 
had heard complicated and often con- 
tradictory testimony from more than 80 
witnesses, the playing of 34 White House 
tapes and the presentation of more than 
200 documents. Now it was time for the 
lawyers’ final arguments before Sirica 
turns the case over to the jury, probably 
on the day after Christmas. 

First up was Chief Prosecutor James 
F. Neal, who put on a virtuoso perfor- 
mance, weaving together the myriad 
strands of evidence into a cohesive case 
that the five former political associates 
of Richard Nixon conspired to cover up 
the facts of the Watergate bugging and 
burglary. His voice rising and falling and 
his arms chopping the air for emphasis, 
Neal described an illegal cabal “on a 


the land,” involving perjury and the pay- 
ment of nearly $500,000 to buy the si- 
lence of the Watergate burglars. He con- 
cluded: “One red cent paid to keep 
somebody from talking, whether it went 
for attorneys’ fees or for a haircut 
—that’s obstruction of justice.” 

Times of Trouble. The apparent 
impact of Neal's summation so dis- 
tressed one defense attorney that he 
asked a reporter only half facetiously: 
“Could you hear the prison doors clank- 
ing shut?” Nonetheless, the defense law- 
yer, John J. Wilson, was no less impas- 
sioned in attacking the Government's 
chief witnesses, Jeb Stuart Magruder 
and John Dean. Wilson described Ma- 
gruder as a “professional liar” and Dean 
as a “mastermind of chicanery, of mon- 
key business, of flouting the law, of hav- 
ing no conscience.” The defense attor- 
ney dismissed the White House tapes 
as having recorded nothing worse than 
the sort of talk that takes place in any 
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edy.” Said he: “I'm telling you about nor- 
mal human conduct that is not neces- 
sarily designed criminality.” 

The case for the defense was com- 
pleted earlier in the week by testimony 
from Defendants Robert C. Mardian, 
51,and Kenneth W. Parkinson, 47. Both 
emphatically denied that as attorneys 
for the Committee for the Re-Election 
of the President in 1972, they had par- 
ticipated in the cover-\. Compared 
with the other three accused, John 
Mitchell, H.R. Haldeman and John 
Ehrlichman, Mardian and Parkinson 
have been relatively minor figures in the 
case, though Neal described them as “a 
necessary part of the orchestration.” 

On cross-examination, the dour 
Mardian came on strong. He tried to 
overwhelm Assistant Special Prosecutor 
Jill Wine Volner by sneering contemp- 
tuously at her questions. To one, he re- 
plied: “Go ahead and make a speech. 
Mrs. Volner.”’ When she asked a follow- 
up question, he shot back: “Do you want 
me to say yes-yes?” Ignoring rebukes 
from Judge Sirica, Mardian frequently 
turned to the jury to deliver his own ver- 
sion of the evidence. 


massive scale by the highest officials of 


Decision Makers 


57, a retired police superintendent and 
the jury’s only white male, generally re- 
mains stolidly poker-faced but smiled 
broadly once, as Prosecutor James Neal 
vigorously questioned H.R. Haldeman. 

Some jurors, by dint of personality, 
have made stronger impressions than 
others, Ruth C. Gould, 57, the chic Gov- 
ernment-loan specialist, seems to have 
set the sartorial pattern for her col- 
leagues. She displays a varied and styl- 
ish wardrobe, and her example has ap- 
parently encouraged the others to spruce 
up. Gould is a leader in other respects as 
well. She has riveted her attention on the 
complex testimony, and jury watchers 
predict her election as forewoman. 

a 

When it was proposed that Satur- 
day sessions be held in an effort to fin- 
ish before Christmas, Gould drafted a 
firm, graceful letter to Sirica on the 
group’s behalf. “The Watergate jury 
panel,” she wrote, “wishes to let you 
know that while they would of course 
enjoy spending Christmas at home, it is 
not an overriding concern among them 
... Should the trial extend through the 
holidays and beyond, they are quite pre- 
pared to accept that fact.” Said a beam- 
ing Sirica after reading the note aloud 
in court: “Didn't I tell you to never un- 
derestimate the intelligence of a jury?” 

The letter had the effect of extend- 
ing a form of incarceration that, for now, 
has been more confining for the jurors 
than the defendants. The jurors were 
busy Christmas shopping last week—ac- 
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family at times of “trouble ... 


companied by U.S. deputy marshals, 
who went along to make certain that a 
store clerk did not offer a stray remark 
about the trial. The jurors have been 
Staying in Washington’s unpretentious 
Midtown Motor Inn since their swear- 
ing-in Oct. 11, leading peculiarly insu- 
lated lives as temporary wards of the 
Government. 

For dinner in the Midtown’s dining 
room, they may order, free of charge, 
whatever is on the menu. At their own 
expense, they are also permitted two 
cocktails at dinner. Their mail is cen- 
sored, and they are not permitted to 
make or receive telephone calls except 
in family emergencies, when a marshal 
would listen in to cut off any conver- 
sation that might venture into trial- 
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Despite the gibes that occasionally 


related matters. The newspapers they 
receive are clipped beforehand of all 
Watergate-related stories, and televi- 
sions and radios are instantly snapped 
off by the ubiquitous chaperons when 
trial news is apt to be broadcast. 

Their confinement will probably be 
prolonged for several days after they are 
charged by Sirica with the task of judg- 
ing the defendants. For $25 a day (ex- 
cept for Government employees, who 
draw their full salaries) and all they can 
eat, they will continue to serve the court 
—and history—as best they can. On 
Christmas day the jurors will have a hol- 
iday dinner with their families in the 
dining room of one of Washington's 
more luxurious hotels—with marshals 
seated at each table. 
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seemed to rattle her, Volner poked 
several holes in Mardian’s defense. For 
example, he denied that fear of self- 
incrimination had caused him to leave 
a July 6, 1972 meeting of C.R.P. hon- 
chos who were discussing Burglar E 
Howard Hunt's demand for $25,000. In- 
sisted Mardian: “I left because I didn’t 
want to be further involved in the rep- 
resentation of the committee vis-a-vis 


these people.” But Volner produced a 
transcript of Mardian’s 1973 grand jury 
testimony in which he said that he had 
ducked out of the meeting because it 
“might incriminate” him. 

Similarly, Volner caught the more 
restrained Parkinson in some contradic- 
tions with his grand jury testimony. Par- 
kinson claimed that his only role had 
been as an innocent and remarkably 


Bobby Kennedy: Again Another Gun 


As many as 100 people were crowd- 
ed into the pantry of Los Angeles’ Am- 
bassador Hotel on June 5, 1968, when 
Sirhan Bishara Sirhan fired a 22-cal. re- 
volver at Robert F. Kennedy. No one, 
as far as is known to this day, observed 
a second assassin. An autopsy and a far- 
reaching investigation by the FBI and 
local police persuaded authorities that 
Sirhan was the lone killer 

Yet challenges to that official con- 
clusion have been building for years. In 
1970 two film makers produced a feature 
documentary, The Second Gun, that 
questioned whether Sirhan fired the fa- 
tal bullet. Last May seeming conflicts in 
the evidence were examined at a hear- 
ing in Los Angeles conducted by County 
Supervisor Baxter Ward. In the past 
fortnight, skepticism reached a new 
height. Harper's, New Times, the Wash- 
ington Post and the New York Times all 
published lengthy—and contradictory 
—reconsiderations of the case. Last 
week former New York Congressman 
Allard K. Lowenstein concluded his re- 
view of the assassination by calling fora 
new look at the murder weapon. 

When stripped of suppositions and 
far-out conspiracy theories, the contro- 


versy turns on several apparent incon- 
sistencies in eyewitness testimony and 
ballistics evidence: 

> The three bullets that hit Kenne- 
dy, including the one that entered his 
head, were fired from behind; witnesses 
have testified, however, that Sirhan was 
standing in front of Kennedy 

> The angle at which the bullets en- 
tered Kennedy’s body suggests that the 
assassin fired from the floor, though wit- 
nesses say that Sirhan was standing 

> Los Angeles County Medical Ex- 
aminer Thomas Noguchi, who per- 
formed the autopsy, testified at the Ward 
inquiry that the fatal slug was fired from 
only inches away; yet Sirhan was at least 
2 to 3 ft. away from Kennedy 

> William Harper, an independent 
ballistics expert, has been quoted as say- 
ing that the bullet taken from Kenne- 
dy’s neck could not have been fired by 
the same gun that wounded a bystand- 
er. At the trial, Sirhan’s gun, taken from 
him in the pantry, was never positively 
tied to either bullet. 

Disturbing as they appear, all but the 
final point were seriously undermined 
last week by Vincent DiPierro, a cater- 
ing manager who was one of the few wit- 


SIRHAN BEING HUSTLED FROM THE AMBASSADOR HOTEL AFTER THE SHOOTING 
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gullible go-between, who had been kept 
in ignorance of the facts of Watergate. 
He admitted that Magruder had told 
him in July 1972 of the committee's in- 
volvement in the break-in. But Parkin- 
son said that Mardian and John Mitch- 
ell, who then headed the Nixon 
campaign, had persuaded him that Ma- 
gruder was lying. Parkinson also con- 
ceded that he had received from Hunt's 


nesses with an unobstructed view of the 
shooting. In his first public interview 
since the assassination, DiPierro told the 
Washington Post that Sirhan was indeed 
standing in front of Kennedy, but Ken- 
nedy had turned to shake someone's 
hand when Sirhan began firing 

DiPierro confirmed that Sirhan was 
standing, not lying on the floor, when 
he fired. But the witness noted that Sir- 
han’s gun was pointed upward. Also, Sir- 
han was seven inches shorter than Ken- 
nedy. Those factors could account for 
the ascending trajectory of the bullets. 
Sirhan was indeed 3 ft. away from Ken- 
nedy when he opened fire, DiPierro said, 
but then Sirhan lunged forward 

. 

The interview left the ballistics is- 
sue as the major unexplained item. The 
Post also located Harper and got him 
to qualify his earlier statement. A rec- 
ognized forensic specialist, Harper pre- 
pared an affidavit for Sirhan’s attorneys 
in 1970 noting discrepancies between 
markings on the bullet taken from Ken- 
nedy’s neck and those on a bullet that 
struck a bystander. Last week, however, 
Harper admitted that the markings do 
not prove that the bullets came from sep- 
arate weapons. Differences in the mark- 
ings, Harper said, are too insignificant 
to be conclusive. 

A number of lesser questions re- 
main, and Los Angeles County District 
Attorney Joseph P. Busch has said that 
he would reopen the case only if a court 
directed him to do so. Sirhan’s attorney 
has been preparing an appeal for two 
months, and plans to file it soon. Skep- 
tics have long been troubled by the fact 
that Sirhan’s trial dwelt on his motives 
and mental state when he pulled the trig- 
ger and not on the other evidence. But 
unless a new inquiry turns up facts more 
convincing than those that have inspired 
the current renaissance of doubt, Sirhan 
will probably retain the grim distinction 
of being the sole assassin of Robert 
Kennedy. 


THE INFAMOUS .22-CAL. REVOLVER 
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attorney, William Bittman, a memo list- 
ing the sums of money that the burglars 
needed to pay for their legal defense. 
But Parkinson claimed that he had not 
read the memo, though he had made a 
Xerox copy, shown the memo to Dean 
and finally given it to another official. 

Weaknesses in the cases of all the de- 
fendants seemed to leave them with only 
two avenues of hope—that their lawyers’ 
eloquence in closing arguments might 
persuade a few jurors to hold out against 
conviction, or that errors by Sirica might 
cause a conviction to be reversed on ap- 
peal. This latter possibility has weighed 
heavily on the minds of all participants 
and, in fact, has been the subject of some 
of the banter among the judge and law- 
yers that has been one of the distinctive 
features of the trial. 

In the Bag. One day, after the jury 
had left the room, Wilson rose to make 
a constitutional point to add to others 
in his “error bag [which had] burst a 
seam already.” The request prompted 
Neal to share a memory from his boy- 
hood: “There is an old expression in 
Tennessee, a term, fertie bag, and it is 
two pounds of manure in a one-pound 
bag. And I would like to believe rather 
than an error bag, Mr. Wilson is car- 
rying around a fertie bag.” 

Early on, legal experts criticized Si- 
rica for some of his gratuitous remarks 
in the courtroom. The judge became 
more cautious, though he has never been 
overly concerned about what might be 
in Wilson’s mythical bag. Near at hand 
throughout the trial has been a copy of 
the Supreme Court’s 1953 opinion on 
what constitutes a fair trial. During one 
exchange at the bench, Sirica offered to 
read it to the lawyers, then gave them 
an impromptu paraphrase: “Harmless 
error[s] ... are bound to creep into a 
case like this; so there is no such thing 
as a perfect trial.” 


POLITICS 
The Third Force 


Tom McCall has long been among 
the Republican Party’s most effective 
and innovative Governors—and one of 
its more painful embarrassments. In 
McCall’s eight years in office, Oregon 
adopted one of the nation’s first com- 
prehensive land-use plans, banned non- 
returnable beverage containers, placed 
its entire 300-mile shore line in state 
ownership to protect it from developers 
and publicly discouraged the influx of 
new residents and even tourists. It also 
summarily closed a polluting paper-pulp 
plant and forced other firms to comply 
with tough environmental standards. 

At the same time, McCall has in- 
furiated fellow Republicans by openly 
feuding with party leaders, notably 
Ronald Reagan, endorsing euthanasia, 
stressing environmental protection over 
economic growth, making other highly 
unconventional pronouncements and 
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RETIRING OREGON GOVERNOR TOM McCALL WITH BOB STRAUB, HIS SUCCESSOR 
A future as foggy as the Willamette Valley at dawn. 


failing to support some of his party’s can- 
didates for office. This year, barred by 
law from seeking a third term, McCall 
refused to endorse his party’s conserva- 
tive gubernatorial candidate and was 
not at all distressed when Oregonians 
elected Democrat Bob Straub. 

Neon Sign. Now 61 and a man 
without a party, McCall will leave the 
Statehouse on Jan. 13. His future is as 
misty as the Willamette Valley at dawn. 
He underwent two cancer operations in 
1973, but still appears healthy and trim 
at 6 ft. 3 in., 200 Ibs. Last week McCall 
was being mentioned as a potential re- 
cruit for the Ford Administration. In ad- 
dition, McCall has been offered a col- 
lege presidency and a professorship in 
communications (he was a newspaper 
and television newsman for 25 years be- 
fore being elected secretary of state in 
1964). But the prospect he talks about 
most is his hazy concept of a “Third 
Force” in American politics, a kind of 
nonpartisan alliance of reform-minded 
citizens. Last week at his office in Sa- 
lem, the state capital, McCall discussed 
his plans with TIME Correspondent 
John Austin. 

What is this Third Force he talks 
about? Says McCall: “I think it should 
be an influence on both parties, like a 
neon sign that comes on saying, THESE 
ARE THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, no mat- 
ter what party you belong to. These com- 
mandments would include protecting 
the environment, stressing energy con- 
servation, developing a new openness in 
government, creating a national presi- 
dential primary and national initiatives, 
eliminating the seniority system in Con- 
gress, protecting consumers.” 

McCall has discussed this Third 
Force with various political figures, in- 
cluding Elliot Richardson, John Gard- 
ner, Ralph Nader and Eugene McCar- 
thy. “Just the fact that we all agree that 
this raises important issues, that’s a 


Third Force in itself,” he says. “I know 
it sounds amorphous as hell. So you have 
toask the people if they want, say, a non- 
returnable-bottle bill or coastal protec- 
tion. Then you attach those specifics to 
the abstraction. You make them realize 
that without the Third Force ethic—that 
government can be responsive, that 
America can still work—you cannot re- 
alize the specifics.” 

When asked what can be done to re- 
vive the G.O.P., McCall turns skeptical: 
“The question is, are we still on the ship 
or are we already in the lifeboats? No 
fundamental changes can occur until 
someone admits that we're no longer on 
the ship. But a party leader can’t say 
that. He has to say that we must broad- 
en the base of the party. I’ve heard that 
for 25 years.” 

If for any reason Ford does not run, 
McCall would favor Rockefeller as the 
Republican nominee. “He’s a good ad- 
ministrator who knows what it is to be 
eyeball-to-eyeball with the tremendous- 
ly difficult problems of a Governor. But 
I think it’s going to be Ford. He comes 
across as everybody's old football coach, 
but there’s more to him than that.” 

Sometimes he regrets his notorious 
outspokenness. “I wonder if I should 
have been quite so independent and can- 
did. The press reported me so honestly 
that I became somewhat careless.” He 
recalls his characterization of a 1970 Spi- 
ro Agnew address to Republican Gov- 
ernors as “that rotten, bigoted little 
speech.” Sighs McCall: “I was going to 
be elected chairman of the National 
Governors’ Conference, but when I 
made that comment, I went out into the 
boonies.” McCall has also had misgiv- 
ings about his pro-euthanasia remark. 
“It did upset my wife Audrey. She’s usu- 
ally around to step on my foot if I go 
overboard. But not this time. The next 
day she read about it in the papers and 
said, ‘Oh, Tom, you didn’t say that!” ” 
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POLICY 


Scouting Strategies at Home and Abroad 


As President Gerald Ford packed 
his bags last week for a ten-day skiing 
holiday in Colorado, yet another bliz- 
zard of bad news about sales, prices, jobs 
and profits swept down on the US. It 
brought fresh evidence, if any were 
needed, that the President has some ur- 
gent and complex decisions to make 
next month about how—and how far 

to shift his strategies for dealing with 
deepening recession, continuing infla- 
tion and energy problems 

Still resisting the increasing pressure 
for less emphasis on inflation fighting 
and much more on combatting the re- 
cession, the White House got some sup- 
port when the Labor Department re- 


—about 25% of the auto-industry labor 
force—already idled and further bloat 
the nation’s jobless rate, which is ex- 
pected to swell to as much as 8% next 
year from its present 6.5%. According 
to a forecast issued by the Paris-based 
Organization of Economic Cooperation 
and Development last week, the U.S 
will be the “most depressed” of the 
world’s major industrialized nations 
next year (see following story) 

After too long a period of drift and 
indecision, there are signs that the Ford 
Administration is beginning to move on 
with more authority. Last week the Ad- 
ministration was scouting new strategies 
in several interrelated areas: interna- 


confrontation, the French have urged 
tripartite negotiations on mutual coop- 
eration among major consuming coun- 
tries, OPEC and developing nations 

At Martinique, the U.S. and the 
French reached a compromise that neat- 
ly bridges both positions in a plan for a 
three-stage series of negotiations. The 
first stage is a preliminary exchange of 
views next March between consumers 
and producers, which France favors 
Then comes a series of “intensive con- 
sultations” to work oul a common po- 
sition among the industrialized nations, 
which the U:S. desires. The final phase 
is envisioned as a major producer-con- 
sumer conference later in the year 

That outline, of course, leaves con- 
siderable and substantial work to be 
done, but the spirit of Martinique was 
promising. In the languorous tropical 
setting, amid steel drums and rum 
punches, the two leaders swam together 
—Giscard in gleaming pink trunks, 
Ford in red—and, from all reports, got 
along famously. Following his host's 
lead, Ford discarded his business suit for 
open-necked sportswear, and the con- 
versation was equally relaxed. Franco- 


Facing OPEC: 


Since the explosion in oil prices and 
the beginning of the downward drift of 
the industrial economies a year ago, 
there has been a proliferation of plans 
aimed at coming to grips with the en- 
ergy crisis and the massive shift of 
wealth to the OPEC (Organization of the 
Petroleum Exporting Countries) na- 
tions’ treasuries. Herewith a thumbnail 
guide by category to some of the major 
positions and proposals: 





FORD & DEMONSTRATORS DURING SPEECH LAST WEEK IN ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


ported another big jump (almost 1%) in 
consumer prices last month. The in- 
crease brought the year-to-year rise in 
the cost of living to 12.1%, the steepest 
climb since 1947, Over the year, infla- 
tion has cut real incomes of wage earn- 
ers by 5.6%. The price push, said White 
House Press Secretary Ron Nessen, was 
ample justification for the President's 
determination to dig in against anything 
like a “180-degree turn” in policy. 

Yet the almost daily drumbeat of 
dismal news about falling production 
and growing unemployment made a 
turn toward more stimulus of the econ- 
omy unavoidable. As car sales continued 
to skid, Detroit announced plans for 
more production cutbacks; that will add 
substantially to the 205,000 auto workers 
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tional oil diplomacy, domestic energy 
policy and a new—or at least revised 
—strategy for fighting stagflation 


COOPERATING ON OIL. During a meet- 
ing in Martinique, Ford and French 
President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing 
reached an agreement that should end 
a debilitating, year-long sparring match 
between Washington and Paris over a 
vital matter: how to deal with the OPEC 
(Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries) cartel responsible for the 
fourfold rise in oil prices that has so 
shaken the industrial economies. The 
US. has maintained that the consuming 
countries must form a united front to 
deal effectively with the OPEC cartel 
Unhappy with this implied strategy of 





DEALING WITH PRODUCERS 


ing market by dropping their prices. 


tion and secure energy supplies. 
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The U.S. Approach would have the 
major oil consumers confront the pro- 
ducing countries as a bloc. Basically an 
adversary approach, it assumes that 
non-OPEC oil production will gradually 
increase, and OPEC members will even- 
tually be forced to compete for a shrink- 


The French Approach is that major 
consumers, producers and developing 
countries should begin a trilateral dia- 
logue aimed at working out ways of long- 
term mutual cooperation. Goal: a rec- 
onciliation of each side’s competing 
needs for capital, help in industrializa- 


American relations, strained for a dozen 
years, did not turn 180 degrees in Mar- 
tinique, but there was a noticeably ami- 
able air. Said Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger: “Having attended many sim- 
ilar meetings between French and 
American leaders, I must say I found 
this atmosphere the most positive.” 


ENERGY POLICY. Following two days of 
discussions at Camp David, the policy- 
review team headed by Federal Energy 
Administration Chief Frank Zarb 
wound up its study of how the U‘S. 
should go about reducing its dependence 
on imported oil. One sobering conclu- 
sion: it will be extremely difficult for the 
Administration to achieve its goal of cut- 
ting imports by | million bbl. a day by 
1976. One way to do it would be to im- 
pose a 50¢-per-gal. gas tax, but a side ef- 
fect of such a hefty tax would be a drop 
in demand sharp enough to send the 
economy into a tailspin. 

The thick summary of policy options 
that Ford took with him to Colorado em- 
braced several long-range proposals for 
boosting supplies; they include acceler- 
ated offshore oil development, opening 
up naval petroleum reserves in Alaska, 
amending clean-air laws to allow great- 
er use of coal, and a price floor for im- 
ported oil to protect investments in de- 
veloping alternative energy sources such 
as shale oil. Politically and economical- 
ly, Ford’s most difficult job is to decide 
how hard to come down on reducing en- 
ergy demand. The four basic options, in 
order of increasing severity: 


> Do nothing at all and let the com- 
bination of recession, spreading jobless- 
ness and high prices for everything from 
home heating oil to electricity gradually 
Squeeze down energy use. 

> Lift all price controls on US.- 
produced oil and natural gas and let 
zooming prices stifle energy consump- 
tion. One must under such a program: 
a tariff or excise tax on crude oil to si- 
phon off excess corporate profits. Part 
of the revenues would be passed back 
to those who would suffer most from 


The Kissinger Plan proposes a $25 
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soaring prices—low- and middle-in- 
come workers—either in the form of tax 
credits, reduced payroll levies, direct 
subsidies or negotiable energy stamps. 

» Gradually increase federal gaso- 
line taxes, boosting them by 10¢ in 1975, 
20¢ in 1976 and 30¢ in 1977. Raising 
the tax in stages would cushion the dis- 
ruptive impact on the economy and soft- 
en the political backlash. Again, such a 
program would include rebates for those 
consumers hardest hit. 

>» Guarantee a reduction in oil im- 


The Laird Plan, conceived by for- 








A Short Guide 


The Martinique Compromise, 
reached by President Ford and French 
President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, put 
the U.S. and France essentially “in par- 
allel,” meaning that each will try to sup- 
port the other’s approach while not 
abandoning its own. The U.S. went 
along with French wishes for two OPEC- 
consumer meetings next year. Between 
them, though, there will be conferences 
among consumer countries only, a 
French concession to the U.S. 


RECYCLING PETRODOLLARS 

The Witteveen Plan, named for Jo- 
hannes Witteveen, head of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, created an “oil 
facility” at the IMF that accepts depos- 
its (currently $3.6 billion) from oil pro- 
ducers, and has lent some $1.9 billion 
of it to 32 nations at a bargain interest 
rate of 7%. It is the only formal recy- 
cling scheme so far in operation. 

The Healey Plan, authored by Brit- 
ain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer Denis 
Healey, calls for a recycling bank that 
is similar to the IMF’s, but would pay in- 
terest at commercial rates to attract 
more OPEC deposits. 
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billion “safety net” lending agency that 
would be funded by consuming nations. 
Member countries strapped by high oil- 
import bills could borrow from the fund 
in emergencies, if they agree to energy- 
conservation steps. 

The Van Lennep Plan is similar to 
the Kissinger safety net, except that 
loans would be guaranteed by the 24-na- 
tion Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development, of which 
Emile van Lennep is secretary-general. 

The Common Market Plan stipulates 
that proceeds of a $3 billion bond issue 
subscribed to by OPEC nations would go 
to needy members of the EEC Nine. 

The Wilson-Roosa Plan, authored in 
part by M.L.T. Professor Carroll Wilson 
and former Treasury Under Secretary 
Robert V. Roosa, would establish a gi- 
ant “mutual fund” through which OPEC 
nations could make long-term invest- 
ments with guarantees against losing 
holdings through nationalization. 


CONSERVATION 

Project Independence is the US. ef- 
fort, still largely undefined, to achieve 
near total independence of OPEC by the 
1980s through conservation and expan- 
sion of domestic energy production. 


mer Defense Secretary Melvin Laird, 
advocates a 50% cut in oil imports, 
World War II-type gasoline rationing 
coupled with increased gas taxes, sharp- 
ly reduced home heating (68°), a 30% 
cutback in auto use and a drive to build 
300 nuclear power plants. 

Common Market Cuts embody the 
goal of slashing reliance on imported 
fuel from 63% to 50% by 1985, slowing 
the growth of energy consumption, re- 
viving the coal industry, raising produc- 
tion of natural gas and speeding devel- 
opment of nuclear energy. 


PRICES 

The Enders Plan, conceived by 
Thomas Enders, an Assistant Secretary 
of State, would prop domestic oil prices 
at high levels even after foreign prices 
recede. Purpose: to stem any rush back 
to cheap oil, continue pressure for de- 
velopment of alternate energy sources 
and shield against any future Arab oil 
embargo. 

The Shah's Index is the Shah of 
Iran’s proposal to link oil prices to those 
of 20 or 30 commodities—a system he 
believes would protect the buying pow- 
er of Iran’s oil income and encourage 
Western users to “check their inflation.” 
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ports by clamping on prohibitively high 
tariffs or outright quotas. That would re- 
quire a tightening up on the present pe- 
troleum-allocation system and could 
mean a return of long lines at the gas 
pumps. Another option would be to set 
up a gasoline-rationing system complete 
with coupons and bureaucracy. 

Even tougher action is being urged 
by former Defense Secretary Melvin 
Laird, a close personal friend of the Pres- 
ident’s. Among other things, Laird 
wants oil imports chopped by 50% and 
a strict gasoline-rationing program 
much like the one in force during World 
War II (see box page 14). Though En- 
ergy Czar Rogers Morton, Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Arthur Burns and some 
leading Democrats, including Senator 
Henry Jackson, have been ardent sup- 
porters of stringent conservation mea- 
sures, none of them have gone so far as 
to call for all-out rationing. 


THE RECESSION. The pressure on Ford 
to move forcefully to halt the worsen- 
ing recession is growing. In fact, Ford's 
policymakers are in the process of chart- 
ing a course toward more fiscal ease. 
Neither Treasury Secretary William Si- 
mon, Chief Economic Adviser Alan 
Greenspan nor Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Burns wants to give up on vigor- 
ously fighting runaway prices. In their 
view, soaring costs are a key factor in 
the business downturn because they 
force consumers to put off purchases of 
everything from autos to airline tickets. 
Even so, Simon and Greenspan have 
said that a tax cut might be appropri- 
ate if the economy continues to weaken. 

Ford may well be advised to ask 
Congress for tax cuts totaling between 
$10 billion and $15 billion. The mea- 
sure would include increasing the invest- 
ment tax credit for business and raising 
the personal exemption for individual 
taxpayers. In addition, the low-income 
allowance would be raised to enlarge the 
number of low-income workers freed 
from any tax liability at all. 

Whether that much of a cut is suf- 
ficient is arguable. Otto Eckstein, a 
member of TIME’s Board of Economists, 
would favor a tax cut of up to $25 bil- 
lion. Brookings Institution Economist 
Charles Schultze agrees. He estimates 
that in today’s $1.4 trillion economy, a 
tax cut of $25 billion would have an im- 
pact comparable to an $11 billion re- 
duction in 1964. Says Schultze: “Small 
measures will not do.” 

On the monetary side, the Federal 
Reserve has been easing its tight mon- 
ey policies lately, and borrowing costs 
are on the decline. Still, it is unlikely 
that the Fed will move toa genuinely ex- 
pansive policy by increasing the money 
supply more than 6% or so. Yet many 
experts are convinced that the rate 
should be higher to get interest rates 
down quickly. From such options, Ford 
must soon make decisions that will set 
the course of the economy in the first 
full year of his Administration. 
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Looking Up at Italy? 

Not since it was established 14 years 
ago had the Paris-based Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment issued such a gloomy forecast. 
Released last week, its semiannual eco- 
nomic survey predicted more unemploy- 
ment and more stagflation for almost 
all of the industrial countries throughout 
1975. And the U:S., said the survey, is 
and will remain the “most depressed” 
of all the major countries. 

Not too long ago, it was widely as- 
sumed that the resources-rich U.S. was 
better placed than other countries to ride 
out hard economic times. But the OECD 
economists reckon that the US. gross 
national product will decline by about 
2% next year, after a slide of 1.75% in 
1974. The real shocker is that the only 
other major nation that will show a 
G.N.P. decline in 1975 is battered Italy 
—and the U.S.'s slide will be the steep- 
er of the two. 

The OECD predicts that unemploy- 
ment will reach 8% in the US. next 
year, compared to 3.5% to 4% for Brit- 
ain. Inflation in the U.S. will run at a 
10% clip, better than Britain’s 18% 
but worse than the relatively modest 
6.75% rate West Germany will enjoy 
despite its recent shift to stimulative 
policies. 

The report lays much of the blame 
for the U.S.’s difficulties on American 
reluctance to steer economic policy to- 
ward more stimulus. The OECD econ- 
omists worry that the “weak picture” 
they see in the U.S. could spread to 
other parts of the world. If the US. 
downturn begins to bite deeply into im- 
ports, some other countries could be 
pulled farther down. 
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INVESTMENT 


Cutting Back the Orders 


During most of the nation’s year- 
long slide into recession, the strongest el- 
ement in the economy was business- 
men’s willingness to spend on new 
equipment and expanded facilities. 
Companies were eager to buy because 
they expected the slowdown to be short 
and shallow, and as recently as last 
month the backlog of orders for capital 
goods still stood at a healthy total of 
$75.5 billion. Those orders and the pent- 
up corporate demand that they repre- 
sent have served as a welcome moder- 
ating influence on the depth and 
duration of the recession, 

More Cutting. Now, however, as 
frightened consumers retreat further 
into their shell and unsold goods pile 
up, the capital spending boom is fad- 
ing. Discounted for inflation, it has been 
dropping for the past six months and is 
sure to fall even more in 1975 (see chart). 
The result: an even greater likelihood 
that the recovery, when it comes, will 
be low and slow. 

The first sign of a weakening in 
the capital boom came in late sum- 
mer, when real spending declined slight- 
ly for a full quarter for the first time in 
four years. The spending slide has con- 
tinued since then; the fourth quarter is 
expected to be off by about 2.4%. What 
happened? For one thing, there was a 
lot of “water” in the capital-goods back- 
log—excess orders spread among sev- 
eral suppliers by companies merely 
waiting to see who would deliver first. 
Then came the coal strike and the di- 
sastrous auto sales figures from Detroit; 
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| Remember the braces? 

The iron lungs? 

The wheel chairs? 

They may not be part of your 
| day-to-day life as they once were. 
| But the threat of polio is. 
That’s because about a third of 
the kids in this nation haven’t 
been immunized. 

A third! 

And that’s suburban kids as well 
as city kids. 

Here’s more potentially 
dangerous news. 
There are also 
thousands of kids 
unprotected against 7 
measles,German © 
measles, diphtheria, 
tetanus oe 
whooping cough. 

Why? 

Some parents 











_lfyou think every American 
kid is protected against polio, 
you're dead wrong. 


start out with the right 
protective measures, but they don’t 
follow through. 

Then there’s the fact that a lot of 
parents are too young to remember 
those dreadful things we mentioned 
earlier. 

Then there’s one of mankind’s 
oldest curses: complacency. 

But what’s more important than 
the reasons for the situation is the 
way to right it. 

And that’s for every parent of 
every child to 
check with the 
family doctor, or 
with the local 
health department. 

To make sure 
every child is 
immunized. 

As soon as 
possible. 


If a new medicine can help, we’re working on it. 
The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association. 


1150 Fifteenth St, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 








ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


says Michael Evans, president of Chase 
Econometrics Associates, a Manhattan 
forecasting firm: “All the water got 
squeezed out of the order numbers. Then 
everyone panicked and cut some more.” 
Prospects for the year ahead are for 
more cutting. Depending on which fore- 
cast is used, real business spending is 
expected to drift down by 3% to 6% 
in 1975 

Unsold Autos. The most frugal 
buyers next year will probably be auto 
firms, airlines, textile makers and pro- 
ducers of “white collar” office equip- 
ment like computers. Electric utilities 
will hold their expenditures to about $17 
billion next year, little changed from 
1974; yet because of inflation, their out- 
lays will be down in real terms for the 
first time in years. Most forecasts agree 
that the biggest spenders in 1975 will 
be coal, copper and other mining com- 
panies, which plan to increase their cap- 
ital outlays by a dramatic 40%, to $4 
billion, the petroleum industry (up 35%) 
and iron and steel firms (up 30°%) 

To spur more capital spending by 
making business equipment less expen- 
sive to buy, President Ford has asked 
Congress to lift the investment tax cred- 
it across the board to 10%, or an ad- 
ditional 6% for utilities and 3% for other 
corporations. Yet even if Congress pass- 
es the measure, as expected, it is un- 


THE GUCCI BOUTIQUE IN BEVERLY HILLS IS WELL-STOCKED WITH CUSTOMERS 
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Holiday Sales: Less Jingle This Year 


Retailers always count on getting 
one big present at Christmas time: a 
surge of holiday shopping that clears 
their shelves and rings up about 25% of 
their annual sales. But this year Santa’s 
gift to the industry turned out to be a 
lot smaller than usual. Right up to the 
end of the last full week of pre-Christ- 
mas shopping, unhappy store executives 
were complaining of too many open 
spaces at normally crowded counters or 
skimpy sales even in shops that were 






A healthy business is catering to the affluent. 


likely to quickly offset the combination 
of factors that are drying up business 
spending. 

Most companies are likely to want 
to defer expansion programs at least un- 
til they can unload the Mt. Everests of 
unsold goods they have accumulated. 
Last week the Commerce Department 
disclosed that largely because of the 
buildup of unsold autos, business inven- 
tories in October rose $5.6 billion, the 
biggest monthly jump so far this year. 
Many industries are already operating 
at only 80% of capacity; they see no ur- 
gent reason to increase their production 
potential in the face of signs that cor- 
porate profits may plunge 15% to 20% 
next year and so long as consumers con- 
tinue to keep their hands deep in their 
pockets. 
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jammed with customers. Says Robert 
Berry, president of the San Francisco- 
based Joseph Magnin chain of specialty 
shops: “It’s been a tough December.” 

Although the final results will not 
be in until the end of the month, the 
early returns suggest that this holiday 
season may turn out to be the toughest 
in many years. As pre-Christmas buy- 
ing went into what in more prosperous 
times would have been full swing a week 
ago, nationwide retail sales were about 
5% higher than they had been at the 
same time last year. But the fact that 
consumer prices have risen more than 
12% since then means that in real terms, 
retailers’ receipts have actually fallen off 
fairly sharply. 

Hoping to brighten up their gray 
Christmas, many retailers stepped up 





their advertising and regretfully turned 
to pre-Christmas sales. New York’s Saks 
Fifth Avenue department store has been 
offering creations bearing such labels as 
Pucci, Dior and Halston marked down 
by 50% or more. J.C. Penney near Phil- 
adelphia and Target Stores in Minne- 
apolis slashed prices of children’s toys 
by 20%. For the first time in its history, 
Rich’s in downtown Atlanta opened 
on Sunday afternoons; several Macy's 
stores around New York decided to 





















NEW YORK CLOTHING STORE AD 


keep their doors open until 11 p.m 

Sales have been softest in such big- 
ticket items as major appliances and fur- 
niture. Less expensive, practical items 
like do-it-yourself auto tune-up kits and 
pocket calculators (which can now be 
bought for under $20) have been selling 
well. So, in general, have basic clothes 
—especially sweaters—although one ex- 
ecutive at Baltimore’s Hutzler Bros. 
notes that “the whole men’s area is sick 
The old man is the first one cut off the 
Christmas list.” 

Gold Chains. Meanwhile, many 
stores catering to the affluent are doing 
well. The Gucci shops in Manhattan and 
Beverly Hills are crowded. Jewelers in 
the workrooms of Tiffany & Co. have 
been working twelve-hour days to keep 
up with demand for the store’s “dia- 
monds by the yard” necklaces—gold 
chains set with diamonds and priced at 
about $1,000 per yd. Tiffany Chairman 
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Walter Hoving says that his store’s De- 
cember sales are up 18% over last year 
His explanation: “This is due to excel- 
lent management, not to any early sales 
Tiffany doesn’t have sales.” 


MARKETING 


Cashing in the Chips 


Western countries trying to get back 
some of what they have been paying for 
oil have become furious exporters of 
both military hardware and modern 
technology to the Middle East. Now a 
small U.S. outfit has uncovered a rich 
Arab market for a somewhat less stra- 
tegic item: cow manure. RJB Sales Ex- 
port Inc. of Sequim, Wash., has contract- 
ed with the Persian Gulf sheikdoms of 
Dubai and Bahrain to provide at least 
50,000 metric tons of liquefied cow ma- 
nure each month for three years. Total 
sales could reach $1.2 billion. 

Farmers in 40 states are involved in 
the operation. Manure from dairy-barn 
floors is collected in underground tanks 
The mixture is then treated with a chem- 
ical concocted by RJB Founder Rich- 
ard J. Briggs that is the key to the whole 
enterprise: it permits the material to be 
shipped without the buildup of danger- 
ous methane gas. Barges and trucks 
bearing the finished product will soon 
be on their way to the port of Lake 
Charles, La., and in late January the first 
shipload will depart for Dubai. On ar- 
rival, the manure will be piped inland 
and sprayed together with grain seed 
upon barren ground. For six years the 
grain will be plowed under to build soil 
that should eventually bear food crops. 

Dairymen hit by soaring feed costs 
are delighted; they will get 5¢ a gallon 
for their manure. Says Farmer Virgil 
Baker of Orting, Wash.: “This will save 
our lives. We've been operating $2,000 
a month in the red—but now we could 
make up to $4,000 a month on manure 
It seems like a fairy tale.” 


IDENTIFICATION CODE ON CAN 


Bringing Home 
The 33900-10020 


Like pickle barrels and nickel can- 
dy, the ring of grocery-store cash reg- 
isters may soon belong to nostalgia. In 
its place will come the soft whir and oc- 
casional beeping of electronic equip- 
ment. Seven large supermarket chains 
in the US. are quietly testing an au- 
tomated pricing and check-out system 
that can “read” coded prices on each 
item, tot up the bill and do nearly ev- 
erything but pack the groceries in a bag 
Advocates of the system, who describe 
it as the biggest advance in retailing 
since the tin can, say that it promises 
big savings in both shopping time for 
consumers and operating costs for store 
owners. 

Pilot Systems. The heart of the op- 
eration is a product-coding system under 
which each of thousands of commonly 
sold items is identified by a ten-digit 
number—33900-10020 for an _ 8-o7z. 
package of Jones hickory-smoked ba- 
con, for example. Postage-stamp-sized 
rectangles printed on boxes or labels by 
the packager carry both the product's 
code number and a set of light and heavy 
lines that allow an optical scanner set 
in the newfangled check-out counters to 
identify each item. The scanner feeds 
the data to a computer programmed 
with the store’s current prices as well as 
other information, and the machine does 
the rest. 

Although the pilot systems now in 
operation are made by several compa- 
nies (among them: IBM, National Cash 
Register Co., Sperry Univac) and have 
varying capabilities, they all flash each 
purchase on a screen mounted at the 
check-out counter and produce a tape 
listing each item by product and price 
at the end of the sale. The computers 
keep track of which items are subject to 
sales taxes, to cents-off promotions, to 
Sunday sales bans and even to Food and 
Drug Administration health warnings. 





They also issue trading stamps, calcu- 
late federal food-stamp payments—and 
maintain a bad-check memory bank. 

Although some kinks remain to be 
worked out, supermarket operators are 
impressed with the system. At the 
check-out counter, it eliminates the 
chance for human error at the keys ofa 
cash register. The computers also offer 
store managers a system of instant in- 
ventory control and a quick means of 
checking the results of sales and pro- 
motion campaigns. Finally, the system 
relieves stores of the chore of stamping 
prices on each individual item, which 
means that they can get by with fewer 
$4-an-hour grocery boys. Although the 
cost of installing the system can run as 
high as $125,000, industry analysts reck- 
on that automated check-out can save 
a typical eight-lane supermarket about 
$40,000 a year. Some chain officials pre- 
dict that 8,000 U.S. supermarkets will 
be using the system by 1980 

The prospect of electronic shopping 
has already sparked protests from the 
Retail Clerks International Association, 
which fears that automation will elim- 
inate one in five supermarket clerking 
jobs. And the industry itself concedes 
that there is no guarantee that comput- 
er economics will mean lower prices. 
Says John Strubbe, a vice president with 
Kroger supermarkets: “To be able to say 
that Kellogg’s Corn Flakes is going to 
cost l¢ less after we put in automatic 
check-outs—I can’t say that. There are 
too many other factors.” 

Some shoppers have been unsettled 
by the speed with which sales flash on 
and off the digital display screen at com- 
puterized counters. Says Housewife Ar- 
lene D’Agosto, who shops at an auto- 
mated Pathmark store in South 
Plainfield, N.J.: “I feel that I have to 
watch more than when the girl was ring- 
ing it up.” But another customer finds 
the system “fantastic.” One day last 
week, she gota total purchase of 25 items 
tallied, paid for and packed in 99 sec- 
onds flat—half the usual time 
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Another Week of Rhetoric and War Jitters 


The Middle East was going through 
a spell of war jitters last week, another 
period of tension of the kind that has af- 
flicted it since last spring. The basic rea- 
son was the absence of any fresh move- 
ment toward a peace settlement, and the 
reluctance of the principals to negotiate 
boldly toward achieving that end. The 
symptoms were a spate of new incidents 
of border fighting between the Israelis 
and the fedayeen and a disturbing rise 
in the reckless rhetoric of war 

Terrorist Bomb. The Israelis were 
back attacking Lebanon last week, this 
time destroying houses in the village of 
Majdal al Zoun and taking Lebanese 
prisoners back to Israel with them. 
Hours later, the fedayeen retaliated by 
staging a rocket and grenade attack on 
an Israeli border kibbutz in eastern Gal- 
ilee. At week's end, a terrorist bomb ex- 
ploded in a police car in downtown Je- 
rusalem, wounding 13 people. 

Both Israeli and Arab leaders were 
despondent about a prevailing sense that 
both sides might be drifting toward war, 
A week ago, Egyptian Foreign Min- 
ister Ismail Fahmy had declared in 
Cairo that peace in the Middle East 
would require Israel “not to increase 
the number of its immigrants for the 
next 50 years” (TIME, Dec. 23). The lim- 
ited-immigration question has been an 
issue since the 1920s but it has rarely 
been mentioned as a formal Arab de- 
mand since 1948. Some observers be- 
lieve that Fahmy’s comment was di- 
rected not only at Israel as a bargaining 
device but also at the Soviet Union 
and the U.S. The Arab nations were 
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notably annoyed by Moscow's supposed 
agreement to allow increased emigra- 
tion of Soviet Jews in return for U.S. 
trade concessions, (see THE NATION). 
One Israeli diplomat professed to be en- 
couraged by Fahmy’s remark. “At least 
Fahmy thinks Israel will be here 50 
years from now,” he quipped. 

In an interview with Iranian Pub- 
lisher Farhad Massoudi, Egyptian Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat described the cur- 
rent Middle East situation as “a time 
bomb that, unless defused, would ex- 
plode.” Sadat also said that he still has 
hope for negotiations, stressing that the 
momentum that began with the disen- 
gagement agreements last January and 
May must somehow be revived—either 
through U.S. Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger’s proposed step-by-step nego- 
tiations or through a Geneva conference, 
which the Soviet Union favors. 

Sadat is steering an extremely care- 
ful course between the two superpowers. 
He knows that Kissinger would like to 
attempt another round of personal ne- 
gotiations, which, it is hoped, would re- 
sult in a further Israeli withdrawal in 
the Sinai. The Egyptian President also 
knows, however, that Soviet Party Chief 
Leonid Brezhnev, who will visit Cairo 
in mid-January, will emphasize the need 
for an early resumption of the Geneva 
conference, through which the Soviets 
might recoup some of the Middle East 
influence they lost last year when Sadat 
turned to the West for support and Kis- 
singer scored his disengagement suc- 
cesses. Moreover, Sadat knows he must 
not move too quickly lest he seem to be 


abandoning Syria, his principal ally in 
the October war. For his part, Syrian 
President Hafez Assad, whose forces 
have already been resupplied by the So- 
viets, believes he has a better chance of 
getting a satisfactory peace settlement 
for his country through a Geneva con- 
ference than through bilateral negotia- 
tions with Israel. 

The Israelis are also apprehensive 
about the apparent drift toward war. 
though they still seem unprepared to 
make any concessions that might lead 
to meaningful negotiations. Foreign 
Minister Yigal Allon left the impression 
in a recent trip to Washington that on 
the eve of the Sadat-Brezhnev meeting 
in Cairo, the Israelis see little point in 
making a firm commitment for a fur- 
ther withdrawal either in Sinai or on 
the Golan. 

Tactical Reasons. Premier Yi- 
tzhak Rabin apparently believes that 
Egypt, in return for the arms that the So- 
viets will undoubtedly agree to provide 
it, will join Moscow and Damascus in a 
demand for a resumption of the Gene- 
va conference with the participation of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 
Rabin expects the Arabs to call for to- 
tal Israeli withdrawal from occupied ter- 
ritories and for the establishment of a 
Palestinian state on the West Bank and 
in Gaza. 

In the past, the Israelis have insisted 
on Arab declarations of nonbelligerence 
formal agreements on an end of the eco- 
nomic boycott, the opening of the Suez 
Canal (see following story) and the begin- 
ning of trade relations as the price of fur- 
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ther Israeli withdrawal. For tactical rea- 
sons, Rabin has now set his sights much 
lower. He will not agree to give up the 
Abu Rudeis oilfields, which now provide 
Israel with 50% of its petroleum needs, 
or the Giddi and Mitla passes in the Si- 
nai without substantial Egyptian con- 
cessions. But for a renewal of the terms 
of disengagement between Israel and 
Egypt, he says he is prepared to with- 
draw Israel's forces as much as 30 miles 
farther back into Sinai, though the two 
passes would remain in Israeli control. 
“Otherwise,” says a Rabin aide, “we will 
retain nothing of importance to bargain 
with in the next stage.” 

More Tanks. While Rabin was say- 
ing that he was prepared to meet Sadat 
“any time and anyplace” for peace talks, 
Israel was also preparing to fight. Ever 
since the October war it has been fran- 
tically restocking its arsenals, replenish- 
ing its fuel reservoirs and rebuilding its 


lines; at present, for instance, it has 100 
more planes and 330 more tanks than 
it had at the start of the October war. 
Two of the country’s most distinguished 
retired generals—Israel Tal, its top ar- 
mor strategist, and Ariel (“Arik”) Shar- 
on, the brilliant, sharp-tongued tactician 
who led his division across the Suez Ca- 
nal in October 1973—have returned to 
semiactive status. Sharon reportedly has 
been given a command in the “north- 
ern sector,” meaning the Golan Heights, 
where he presumably would direct any 
battles against the Syrians, who accord- 
ing to Israeli sources have violated the 
disengagement agreement by placing 
more tanks and heavy-artillery batteries 
in the limited-forces zone than the 
agreement permits. 

Another sign of rising tension is 
chilling talk about nuclear capabilities. 
Early this month Israel's President, Bio- 
physicist Ephraim Katzir, offhandedly 





Surrounded by hostile neighbors, 
isolated diplomatically, Israel has be- 
come ever more dependent on the US. 
for military supplies, economic aid and 
political support. Nonetheless, there is 
no treaty that commits the U.S. to de- 
fend or aid Israel. The alliance between 
the two nations is based on assurances 
of support by a succession of U.S. Pres- 
idents, and by the diminishing but still 
large pro-Israel sentiment in the US. 
that involves Gentiles as well as Jews. 

Should Washington and Jerusalem 
negotiate a treaty that would formally 
guarantee Israel's survival in case of 
war? Writing in the current issue of For- 
eign Affairs, Richard Ullman, a profes- 
sor of international affairs at Princeton 
and a former member of the National 
Security Council under Lyndon John- 
son, answers yes. His reasoning: “The 
risks of a war have been substantially in- 
creased” by such recent developments 
as the recognition of the P.L.O. “as a 
leading formal actor” in Middle East af- 
fairs and the shift in the economic bal- 
ance of power away from Israel toward 
the Arabs. 

A treaty—so Ullman’s argument 
goes—would be an “absolutely unam- 
biguous American commitment” and 
should make the Israelis feel secure 
enough to return most of the Arab ter- 
ritory they have occupied since the 1967 
war. Moreover, there would be much less 
risk that the Arabs would underestimate 
the U.S. commitment to Israel. Some po- 
litical experts stress that in a diplomat- 
ic situation as difficult as that in the Mid- 
dle East now, a treaty might be useful. 
“The only effective and tested form of 
guarantee is an alliance,” declared Ox- 
ford Professor Alastair Buchan in last 
year’s Reith Lectures on the BBC. 
Although the treaty need not require 
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it, Ullman suggests stationing US. 
troops in Israel as part of an alliance. Po- 
sitioned along the Arab-Israeli borders, 
the G.L.s might help deter attacks as ef- 
fectively as they have in South Korea, 
West Berlin and West Germany. There 
they act as “trip wires’—their vulner- 
ability serving to convince any poten- 
tial aggressor of the near impossibility 
of striking without taking some Amer- 
ican lives and thus presumably draw- 
ing the U.S. into war. 

- 

Nonetheless, there are serious prob- 
lems involved in an Israeli-U:S. treaty. 
Although most Arabs would not be sur- 
prised by so formal an American com- 
mitment to Israel, it certainly would cool 
Arab-US. relations. Some experts be- 
lieve that Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Jor- 
dan might acquiesce to an American 
military presence, but only if it were spe- 
cifically tied to an Israeli withdrawal 
from the occupied territories and the 
creation of a Palestinian homeland. 

On the other side, many Israelis 
could argue that the presence of Amer- 
ican troops would undermine Israel's 
sovereignty and reduce it to a client 
state, always living in fear that the 
troops would be withdrawn if Washing- 
ton objected to Jerusalem's policies. Is- 
raelis also note that U.S. units would be 
powerless to prevent terrorist attacks. 

However, former Chief of Military 
Intelligence Chaim Herzog, who repre- 
sents a minority view, thinks that gar- 
risoning U.S. soldiers in Israel or sta- 
tioning the US. Sixth Fleet at Haifa 
“makes good sense.” After all, he says, 
“Israel's own deterrent has not prevent- 
ed the last two wars.” 

A treaty that would really deter war 
would probably be one based on US.- 
Soviet collaboration, jointly guarantee- 





told a group of visiting British journal- 
ists that Israel “has a nuclear potential.” 
When asked if this was not a matter for 
concern, he replied glibly: “Why should 
it worry us? Let the world worry about 
it.” Premier Rabin subsequently de- 
clared, with disturbing ambiguity, that 
while Israel would not be the first Mid- 
dle East nation to use nuclear weapons, 
neither could it afford to be the second. 
If the Arabs should use missiles against 
Israeli cities, he added, Israel “has the 
capability to inflict ten times as much 
—if not more—damage to their centers 
of population.” 

Interpreted literally, the angry rhet- 
oric would suggest that the Arabs and 
the Israelis were once again on a col- 
lision course, According to the latest poll 
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PRO-ISRAEL DEMONSTRATORS IN NEW YORK 


ing the borders of Arab nations as well 
as those of Israel, as was suggested re- 
cently by Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat. After all, in both 1956 and 1967, 
Israel did attack first. Most Israeli of- 
ficials, however, bridle at the very 
thought of a Soviet guarantee. “Abso- 
lutely no!” exclaims one Foreign Min- 
istry official. “We completely distrust 
the Russians.” 

US. political and military leaders 
would be nervous about an American- 
Soviet condominium in the Middle East 
For that matter, the Russians might 
also feel they have little to gain by re- 
ducing tensions, since Moscow’s toehold 
in the region depends almost entirely 
on its role as the Arabs’ principal mil- 
itary and political ally against Israel. 
The Russians would probably prefer 
to work almost exclusively on the Arab 
side, basing Red Army units in Arab 
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of the Institute of Applied Social Re- 
search, 69% of the Israeli public believe 
that war will happen—though not nec- 
essarily right away. U.S. diplomats argue 
that any collision is probably several 
months away, and that the real danger 
will come in the spring, by which time 
the snows will be melting in the Golan 
Heights, the Soviet Union may well have 
begun a military resupply to Egypt, and 
the mandate for U.N. troops on the Go- 
lan and Sinai cease-fire lines will be run- 
ning out. The best hope for heading off 
war still lies in a further round of bi- 
lateral negotiations leading to another 
step in the process of phased withdraw- 
al. Since all parties recognize that the 
U.S. has to be the catalyst in such ne- 
gotiations, the big question is why Wash- 
ington has adopted such a kid-glove ap- 
proach in urging Jerusalem to take a 


more meaningful first step in 
direction. 


lands if U.S. troops arrived in Israel. 

Although the purpose of a treaty 
would be to erase any ambiguity about 
USS. backing of Israel, the debate lead- 
ing to the treaty’s approval by the Sen- 
ate might in fact create new uncertain- 
ties. It could reveal basic doubts in the 
U.S. about the wisdom of Washington's 
traditional pro-Israel policy. A recent 
Yankelovich poll found that 74% of all 
Americans considered the survival of Is- 
rael “important” to the U.S. But this sup- 
port has never been tested, and many 
might regard a further commitment to 
Israel as meaning that Washington was 
now Jerusalem’s hostage. The Viet Nam 
experience has made many Americans 
reluctant to accept any new overseas 
military obligations. Unless U.S. lead- 
ership could demonstrate that the trea- 
ty would be part of an overall Middle 
East settlement from which the USS. 
could benefit materially (by a reduction 
in oil prices, for instance), opposition to 
a guarantee might be violent. This would 
trigger an acrimonious debate that 
would weaken the credibility of the cur- 
rent informal U.S. backing of Israel. 

s 


Beyond that, it is not clear how a 
US.-Israeli treaty right now would end 
the Middle East impasse. How, for ex- 
ample, could the U.S. guarantee borders 
—and station its troops near them 
—when those very borders are in 
dispute? But once progress is made to- 
ward a Middle East settlement, a U.S. 
treaty with Israel could be used to re- 
solve a negotiating stalemate. In fact, 
at a key moment, the promise of some 
form of guarantee of Israel's sovereignty 
—either by the U:S. or by a group of na- 
tions—might be required to induce the 
Israelis to relinquish large parts of the 
occupied territory in order to win po- 
litical concessions from the Arabs. In 
sum, the U.S.-Israel treaty looks like a 
concept whose time has not yet come. 
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EGYPT 


Salvaging Suez 


On the outskirts of the city of Suez 
stand twin six-foot portraits of Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat and Saudi Ara- 
bia’s King Faisal. The pictures symbol- 
ize Egyptian hopes that Arab oil money 
will finance the reconstruction of the 
war-ruined Suez Canal Zone and even- 
tually convert it into a thriving agricul- 
tural and industrial region. One tangi- 
ble result of this dream is “King Faisal 
City,” a suburb of 3,000 housing units 
that is being built behind the portraits. 
Another is the announcement, expected 
imminently, that salvage operations in 
the canal, which has been closed since 
1967, have been completed. 

Since clearing of the canal began last 
February, more than 700,000 explosives, 
ranging in size from hand grenades to 
rockets and aerial bombs, have been dis- 
armed by Egyptian, American, French 
and British divers. The task force, which 
is headed by U.S. Admiral Kent Car- 
roll, has salvaged the wrecks of ten large 
ships and more than 100 small boats and 
barges along the 101l-mile waterway. 
Though the clearing operation is all but 
complete, the canal will not be reopened 
for commercial shipping until next 
March. Whether or not ships will be able 
to use the canal, however, depends in 
large measure on further progress in 
Middle East negotiations. 

As dramatic as the clearing of the 
canal has been the restoration of the 
main cities that line it. Since the 1967 
war, Port Said, Ismailia and Suez had 
been part of the Arab-Israeli battle- 
ground, and most residents had fled for 
safety to such cities as Cairo and Al- 
exandria. After the Israeli pullback from 
Suez last March, Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat gave priority to a $7.2 bil- 
lion renovation plan for the Canal Zone 





—in part to create a visible symbol of 
Egypt's desire for peace. 

Since then, some 275,000 people 
have returned to the canal’s northern 
terminus at Port Said and 280,000 to Is- 
mailia. Suez, which was 80% destroyed 
during the October war, will not be 
ready for full repatriation of its 264,000 
residents for another year. Even so, the 
population has swelled from 8,000 to 
more than 100,000 since June. 

“The influx of people gives the im- 
pression of great hustle and bustle 
among the ruins,” reports TIME Cairo 
Bureau Chief Wilton Wynn, who re- 
cently visited Suez city. “Three knocked- 
out Israeli tanks are gathering rust at 
the entrance to the city, with little chil- 
dren playing soldiers on them. In a 
building still blackened from being 
burned out, a baker pulls trays of flat 
bread out of the makeshift oven, while 
a shop opened beneath twisted iron shut- 
ters offers transistors and domestic ap- 
pliances. Above the din of the crowd, 
there is the hum of bulldozers and the 
clatter of sledgehammers as workers 
battle to clear the debris of hopelessly 
damaged buildings. 

Gutted Mosque. “In an anteroom 
of the old government house, Moham- 
med Mahmoud and his wife Ayesha, a 
couple in their 60s, sit quietly while a 
clerk checks their documents to be sure 
they are eligible to come back home. 
The yellow, tattered papers prove that 
until five years before, they had lived 
on a little farm just outside Suez. The 
clerk makes out a form giving Mah- 
moud permission to return to his farm, 
and he ‘signs’ it with a seal engraved 
on a ring. 

“In El Kedr Street, not far from 
the port, a woman hangs out laundry 
on the edge of a gaping hole in the 
wall that was once the window of her 
second-story apartment. Next door a 
few men pray in a gutted mosque, while 
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Things you might learn 
from your company president 


«Af he could talk to you 
more often. 


There are some things you can 
learn only from the most powerful 
men in business. The presidents of 
great corporations. And those few 
around them who stay on after 
everyone else has left the confer- 
ence table. When they say what’s 
really on their minds. 

Wouldn’t you love to be inside that 
picture—not just in your own cor- 
poration but in other influential 
places? Wouldn’t you relish being 
privy to the esoteric information 
that’s never revealed at larger con- 
ferences or in the news media? 

Well, that’s what reading Fortune 
is like. It’s being part of that inner- 
most circle, and listening in on their 
opinions, ideas, intentions. 

Every month, Fortune gives you 
the benefit of its intimate association 
with corporate leaders. For example: 
* What it’s really like to do business 

with the Russians. 

+ A look into the future and tech- 
nologies we should be working on. 

* More than you’d expect ever to see 
about P & G’s famous marketing 
techniques. 

+ New inventions from Xerox— 
another office revolution? 

* Who are the “new rich” and how 
did they get that way? 

+ In what ways multinational cor- 
porations are being threatened by 
anew breed of radicals abroad. 

+ How salesmen of badly needed 
goods and materials are combating 
shortages, complex rationing pro- 
grams, and irate purchasing agents. 

Fortune articles are originals. 
Instead of waiting for news to 
happen (when it’s usually too late 





to do anything about it), we're in 
constant touch with people who 
have the power to change things. We 
sense a trend while it’s still develop- 
ing. And then spend months if need 
be to find its shape, define its scope, 
anticipate the changes it will bring. 
Long before it becomes “instant 
news” to the general public, readers 
of Fortune know about it, are able 
to make it part of their thinking. 

The airline crisis, for instance. 
We foretold their present dilemma 
way back in 1967...years before any 
other publication—and even most 
airline executives—recognized the 
symptoms as acute. And how about 
the great boom? While others were 
calling it “the boom that wouldn’t 
stop,” Fortune called the shot and 
predicted the end. 

What’s going to happen tomor- 
row? Let Fortune put you in touch 
with the men who have the best 
available knowledge. 

You can try 21 issues for only $14.75 
—or about 70¢ an issue. 

Just mail the attached card. 

Or call toll-free (800) 621-8200. 

In Illinois, (800) 972-8302. 


* Walk 
_ down the corridors of power. 
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turbaned workers, faces streaked with 
grime and dust, take a coffee break at 
Mohammed's Café. At one of the ta- 
bles that sprawl halfway across the 
muddy street, Aly Rashid sits drawing 
honey-flavored tobacco smoke through 
the long tube of his pipe. 

“ “Before 1967,’ he recalls, ‘I made 
a good living selling Egyptian souvenirs. 
I had a shop here in Suez, and I had a 
boat for going out into the harbor to 
hawk souvenirs to passengers and crews. 
But when I came back this summer, I 
found my apartment, my shop and my 
boat all completely destroyed. Now all 
I can do is spread a few souvenirs on 
the street in front of the Bel-Air Hotel 
and sell a few things to United Na- 
tions soldiers. If they can only make 
peace and open the canal again.” It is 
the hope of everyone in Suez these 
days.” 


UNITED NATIONS 
The Boycott Backlash 


American Sociologist Daniel Bell 
was outraged. So were West German 
Novelist Heinrich Bll, France's former 
Culture Minister André Malraux and 
British Poet-Critic Stephen Spender. An 
indignant committee of Nobel laureates 
called upon U.N. Secretary-General 
Kurt Waldheim to complain. Novelist 
Saul Bellow was so angry that he ex- 
ploded at an international P.E.N. con- 
gress in Jerusalem last week: “They 
are stupid, ignorant, partisan. And | 
think they are a lot of swine.” 

What incensed them, as well as hun- 
dreds of other prominent Western in- 
tellectuals, was the blatantly discrim- 
inatory acts against Israel recently 
adopted by the United Nations Ed- 
ucational Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, which for years has ranked 
among the most respected and useful 
of the U.N.’s agencies. With its 3,500- 
member staff, UNESCO, headquartered 
in Paris, annually sponsors 130 con- 
ferences on subjects ranging from free- 
dom of the press to piracy of art trea- 
sures, coordinates international scien- 
tific programs and tries to improve 
educational programs in developing 
countries. Last month, however, at a 
meeting of its 135-member General 
Conference, a bloc of Arab and Com- 
munist delegates, backed by Third 
World representatives, cut off Israel's 
$12,000 cultural allocation for 1975. The 
Arabs charged that Israeli construction 
programs and archaeological excava- 
tions in Jerusalem are endangering Mos- 
lem monuments and altering the his- 
torical character of the Holy City. 
Experts who had been previously sent 
to Jerusalem by UNESCO had reported 
that the accusations against Israel were 
exaggerated. 

More serious was a resolution de- 
nying Israel's request to join the Eu- 
ropean regional group of UNESCO, where 
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Intellectuals’ protest against a blatantly discriminatory act. 


it has been an “observer” nation. Is- 
rael is now the only UNESCO member 
without a regional identity, although it 
contributed $111,000 to UNESCO's 1974 
budget of $61.7 million (a contribution, 
Israelis point out, that is many times 
larger than that of any oil-rich Middle 
Eastern state). The conference’s action 
did not actually expel Israel from 
UNESCO, but it did prevent the Jeru- 
salem government from voting in the 
regional meetings, where an increasing 
number of decisions are made. 

“Israel is a state which belongs no- 
where because it comes from nowhere,” 
said Lebanese Delegate to UNESCO Ha- 
lim Said Abu-Izzeddin. Explaining the 
conference’s measures, UNESCO's new 
head, Amadou Mahtar M’Bow of Sen- 
egal, declared: “UNESCO is composed 
of almost the same member states as 
the U.N. It is natural that the prob- 
lems which perturb the world today 
should find an echo there.” 

Christmas Cards. The anti-Israel 
measures, however, have caused a sub- 
stantial backlash. Switzerland has cut 
its UNESCO contribution by 10%, and 
France threatens to follow suit; the U.S. 
is about to suspend its $19.5 million con- 
tribution to UNESCO's $77.9 million 1975 
budget. Israel has announced it is sus- 
pending payment of its dues. Many 
Americans are refusing to buy UNICEF 
Christmas cards this year, even though 
the U.N.’s Children’s Fund has noth- 
ing to do with UNESCO. 

Arab oil money could conceivably 
replace Western financial contributions 
to UNESCO. There is, however, no sub- 
stitute for the support of Western intel- 
lectuals. Thousands of scientists, artists, 


jurists and writers (many of them non- 
Jewish and highly sympathetic to prob- 
lems facing the Third World) have 
vowed to boycott the organization's pro- 
grams until the resolutions are repealed. 
Already more than 600 French psychi- 
atrists and psychoanalysts refused to 
attend a conference on mental health 
because it was held at UNESCO head- 
quarters; a number of prestigious Euro- 
pean chemists stayed away from a 
UNESCO scientific symposium. If such 
boycotts grow, the quality that made 
UNESCO so valuable—its ability to orga- 
nize Western experts to aid underdevel- 
oped nations—could very easily be lost. 
. a . 

Another U.N. program also faces 
a boycott, although for quite different 
reasons. Last week the U.S. announced 
that it would not contribute to a spe- 
cial fund being set up to aid the un- 
derdeveloped nations that are suffering 
most from economic problems. Wash- 
ington, which already spends over $4 
billion yearly in foreign economic, de- 
velopmental and humanitarian assis- 
tance, has been opposed to the fund 
since the Third World bloc proposed 
it last spring. The U:S. prefers to give 
aid directly to needy countries or chan- 
nel it through existing international 
agencies (the World Bank, the U.N.’s 
World Food Program) rather than es- 
tablishing yet another costly bureau- 
cracy. Some observers see the action 
as another sign of Washington's dis- 
pleasure with the unrealistic attitudes 
of the Arab, Communist and Third 
World countries, which now command 
a majority within the U.N.’s General 
Assembly. 
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BRITAIN 


The Missing M.P. 


By all accounts, British M.P. and 
Financier John Stonehouse was a mys- 
terious man. “He was a complete loner,” 
says one parliamentary colleague. “I 
don’t think he had a single close friend 
in the House.” Even his wife recently ob- 
served sarcastically that “I was appar- 
ently married all those years to a man 
whose life was stranger than fiction.” So, 
perhaps, was his death. On the after- 
noon of Nov. 21, Stonehouse, 49, seem- 
ingly in good spirits, set off on a jog down 
the beach at Miami's Fontainebleau Ho- 
tel, in full view of the lifeguards. No- 
body saw him enter the water, but that 
evening attendants found his clothes still 
hanging in a cabana at the Fontaine- 
bleau along with more than $800 in cash 
and traveler's checks. The former La- 
bor Cabinet minister has been missing 
ever since 

Secret Agent. At first, accidental 
drowning seemed the most likely expla- 
nation, despite Stonehouse’s prowess as 
a swimmer, But in the weeks since his 
disappearance, assorted rumors have 
turned the case into a riveting political 
whodunit. Some have claimed that 
Stonehouse was a secret CIA agent; oth- 
ers have suggested Mafia connections 
Last week a Czech spy defector named 
Josip Frolik, who now lives in the U.S 
under an assumed name, said that 
Stonehouse—who was widely known to 
be a rabid anti-Communist—was in fact 
a fellow secret agent. In the House of 
Commons, Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son angrily denied the charge 

What could not be denied was that 
Stonehouse had become entangled in a 
complex web of financial ventures. The 





MRS. BARBARA STONEHOUSE 
A life, and perhaps a death, that was stranger than fiction. 
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son of a port office maintenance engi- 
neer, Stonehouse did a stint as an R.A.F. 
pilot during World War II, then stud- 
ied political science at the University of 
London. Handsome and energetic, he 
was briefly a rising star in the Labor 
Party, winning his first seat in the House 
of Commons in 1957. In 1964, during 
Wilson’s first term as Prime Minister, 
he served as Aviation Minister and lat- 
er as Postmaster General. He was not of- 
fered a post in the new Labor govern- 
ment, however, because of his reputation 
as an unreliable maverick. Nonetheless, 
according to his family, Stonehouse was 
trying to build up a fortune in prepa- 
ration for an eventual bid for the Labor 
Party leadership. 

Two Bombs. Lately, though, some 
of his activities had been running into 
trouble. A wine company that he owned 
called Connoisseurs of Claret, Ltd. lost 
more than $100,000 in 1973. The gen- 
eral manager of the London Capital 
Group, a dizzy assortment of investment 
interests controlled by Stonehouse, and 
the managing director of his trading 
company, Global Imex, both resigned 
last summer claiming that Stonehouse 
owed them $35,000. Stonehouse put a 
country house that he bought two years 
ago up for sale and closed Global Imex’s 
office in Bangladesh. It was apparently 
in search of additional financing for his 
beleagured companies that Stonehouse 
flew to Florida in November 

Stonehouse’s far-flung interests and 
their problems have led some to suspect 
that he might have been killed. “He 
made enemies all over the world,” says 
M.P. and former Parliamentary Private 
Secretary William Molloy. “At some 
point,” speculated another colleague, 
“he may have crossed somebody’s path 
and they did him in.” That possibility 
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PANTELLERIA’S MAYOR REMIREZ 


gained credence when Miami police 
found traces of blood and hair, along 
with a recent imprint of a body, inside 
a 300-Ib. “concrete overcoat” of the type 
used by the Mafia for burials at sea. Un- 
fortunately for investigators, the body 
inside the casement was missing, and 
the Florida police declared that there 
was as yet no reason to connect the two 
cases. One other puzzling fact: Stone- 
house’s wife, who has stuck to her as- 
sumption that he drowned at sea, first 
denied and then later admitted that she 
had taken out some $160,000 in insur- 
ance policies on her husband's life in re- 
cent months. She insists that the timing 
was pure coincidence, while allowing 
that it was a “jolly inconvenient” time 
in the light of subsequent events. In any 
case, she did have ample reason to take 
out extra life insurance on her husband 
Last summer Stonehouse’s car was 
blown up by one bomb and another 
was found in a house adjoining theirs in 
London 

New Life. Nonetheless, Stonehouse 
could have died a natural death at sea, 
although local residents say that the 
tides eventually wash up the bodies of 
those who drown. Virtually all of his as- 
sociates rule out the possibility of sui- 
cide on the grounds that he was too op- 
timistic and self-assured to take his own 
life. That leaves a more fanciful possi- 
bility: perhaps Stonehouse’s business dif- 
ficulties, or some other unsuspected 
problem, led him to jog quietly from one 
life into a more anonymous incarnation 
As one investigator points out, such dis- 
appearing acts are done every day. “You 
go to the graveyard, get a name, get a 
birth certificate, then a Social Security 
number, and you're a new person.” That 
may seem unlikely for a man who hoped 
to be leader of the Labor Party. But un- 
til some new evidence turns up, virtu- 
ally all explanations of the stranger- 
than-fiction case of John Stonehouse 
have equal plausibility 
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ROAD ON LIBYA'S “STRATEGIC” PROPERTY 


ITALY 


Uptight Little Island 


To the casual eye, the tiny (50-sq.- 
mi.) Italian island of Pantelleria has lit- 
Ue to recommend it. Halfway between 
Sicily and North Africa, it has no beach- 
es, no good harbors, no scenic little coves 
and no vegetation to speak of. Its one 
town looks like a slum-clearance proj- 
ect, and its 8,240 people are among the 
poorest in Italy. Volcanic springs, more 
like oversized tea kettles than proper Ve- 
suviuses, gurgle and smolder in the in- 
terior and, from shore to barren shore, 
there is not a drop of water fit to drink. 
Water, like almost all the island’s food, 
must be brought from the mainland 

Vulgar Crowds. Despite its man- 
ifest disadvantages, Pantelleria has de- 
veloped something of a tourist trade. Be- 
cause it has been so ill-favored by nature, 
it has a tranquillity few other islands in 
the Mediterranean can boast. In the past 
several years, wealthy Italians eager to 
avoid the vulgar crowds at Capri or Am- 
alfi have discovered it. So have movie- 
makers. Except for the untoward events 
of World War II, about the only thing 
of note that has happened in Pantelle- 
ria in the past 2,000 years or so was the 
shooting of a pornographic movie, 
Thank You, Mrs. P., two summers ago 
Now, however, the islanders are wor- 
ried about an even more serious threat 
to their serenity. They are convinced 
that they are about to be taken over by 
either NATO or oil-rich Libya—and per- 
haps by both. 

The problem is that barren as it 
looks to most people, Pantelleria is a 
thing of beauty to military strategists 
The island is the closest point in Eu- 
rope to the North African mainland—it 
is only 44 miles from the coast of Tunisia 
—and is still honeycombed with mili- 
tary tunnels built by Mussolini during 
World War II. Though the Italian army 
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now has only a 20-man weather team 
on the island, there are rumors that 
NATO would like to use it as a radar sta- 
tion to keep track of Arab air forces in 
North Africa. The rumors are unoffi- 
cially confirmed by military sources in 
Rome, and some Pantellerians are dis- 
turbed. “Any NATO base, even a radar 
station, could make Pantelleria a tar- 
get, and I would oppose it,” says Pan- 
telleria’s mayor, Dr. Salvatore Remirez 

Most islanders are equally appre- 
hensive about the intentions of Libya, 
which has bought 370 acres of lava rock 
near the island’s east shore. Among the 
most militant of the Arabs, the Libyans 
boggled Pantellerian minds by announc- 
ing plans to build a 2,000-bed tourist 
center, complete with a heliport on the 
island. Some suspicious souls, both at 
home and on the Italian mainland, are 
afraid that Pantelleria may be invaded 
by Arab tourists carrying something 
more dangerous than cameras. A Social 
Democratic member of Parliament re- 
cently demanded that the government 
explain why Libya had purchased “the 
most strategic point on the island.” With 
a look over both shoulders, three Com- 
munist senators asked “if it is true that 
[Libya's head of state Muammar Gad- 
dafi] and NATO have divided the island 
for military purposes?” 

More Libyans. Tired of both their 
poverty and their tranquillity, some 
Pantellerians are happy at the prospect 
of invasion and are set to welcome just 
about anyone. “For national reasons I 
suppose I should be protesting against 
Gaddafi,” says Girolamo Sechi, a city 
councilman. “Instead, I say, ‘Welcome,’ 
and the more Libyans the better 
They're going to bring 2,000 tourist beds, 
whereas now we have only 1,000." Adds 
Giuseppe Cornado, the island's post- 
master, with a long sigh: “Gaddafi or 
NATO. I don’t care who it is, just so they 


bring money to raise us to the level of 


the rest of Italy.” 


SOVIET UNION 


The Deejays of Donetsk 


The pilot of a fogbound jet circling 
over Moscow’s Vnukovo Airport for an 
instrument landing was startled recently 
when he began receiving radio signals 
from “Prince” and “Angel.” Clearly 
these communications did not come 
from the control tower. Equally be- 
mused were listeners to an official radio 
broadcast on Ukrainian industrial pro- 
duction, which was interrupted by this 
message: “Ya Dunai! Ya Dunai! Mal- 
chiki i devochki, slushaite menya! Na- 
chinayu peredachu dlya molodezhi Mar- 
inskogo Raiona (Danube calling! Dan- 
ube calling! Listen, all you cats and 
chicks out there! This is a program for 
young people in the Marinka District].” 

Illegal broadcasting by homemade 
transmitters has become a persistent 
and growing youth cult in the Soviet 
Union. After samizdat (clandestine pub- 
lishing of dissident writings) and mag- 
nitizdat (circulating tapes of unorthodox 
poetry and music), there is now radioiz- 
dat—air-it-yourself programs of pop 
music, teen-age talk, messages to girl 
friends and even dirty jokes. All of which 
represents a somewhat refreshing con- 
trast to official state-controlled broad- 
casting, which is apt to be long on lec- 
tures about beet growing and the life of 
Lenin, but short on entertainment. 

Green Ghost. In the Ukrainian city 
of Donetsk (pop. 900,000), youthful 
would-be deejays adopted such sprightly 
call signs as “Buzz Saw,” “Green Ghost,” 
“Graveyard Goon,” “Bullet Hole,” 
“Spark of Love” and “The Invisible 
Man.” The police were not amused. In 
an effort to make a clean sweep of 
the cluttered airways, 1,000 amateur 
Donetsk broadcasters—called “organ 
grinders” by the police—were arrested 
and fined 50 rubles ($69) for “violating 
rules governing the use of radio frequen- 
cies.” There have been similar efforts 
to clamp down on underground broad- 
casts in other major cities. 

Soviet officials claim that their dis- 
pleasure with the “radio hooligans,” who 
usually steal hard-to-get parts for their 
transmitters from state factories, is more 
practical than ideological. The music 
and chatter of the pirate stations are 
sprayed so widely across the medium- 
range radio frequencies that they have 
become a communications hazard. In 
Donetsk, many of the illegal transmit- 
ters were on the frequency of the rail- 
way switching station of this important 
industrial center. On the inland Sea of 
Azov, riverboat skippers complain that 
they cannot hear routing orders because 
of interference by Elvis Presley tapes 
Judged even more hazardous, however 
were the broadcasts of an operator in 
Vilna, Lithuania, who has been sen- 
tenced to three years in prison for “anti- 
Soviet agitation.” His crime: retransmit- 
ting Western newscasts taped from a 
short-wave receiver 
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Northern Ireland: A Land of Warring Christians 


Northern Ireland has too many Catholics and twice as many 
Protestants, but very few Christians. 
—Anonymous 


Protestant and Roman Catholic Christmas shoppers scur- 
ried warily past one another in drab, sooty Belfast, grimly pre- 
paring to celebrate the birth of the Prince of Peace. Without 
much conviction, carolers sang Joy to the World outside Bel- 
fast’s city hall, where a Union Jack hung limply from its pole 
and a signboard listed the latest number of military and civilian 
deaths—1,140 since 1969. Even the seasonal slogan jointly adopt- 
ed by Ulster’s Catholic and Protestant church leaders had a des- 
perate quality about it: “For God's sake, let peace begin in our 
land this Christmas time.” 

After more than five years of sporadic terrorism and civil 
strife, few Ulstermen, regardless of their faith, had much hope 
that the slogan would ever reflect reality. This Christmas, how- 
ever, promises to be a bit more tranquil than some that North- 
ern Ireland has suffered in the past. Last 
week the leaders of the Irish Republican 
Army agreed to an eleven-day cease-fire 
starting Dec. 22. Terrorist operations were 
suspended, the I.R.A. announced, to let the 
British government consider the I.R.A.’s 
conditions for a permanent cease-fire. 

Whether or not the truce holds, Ulster- 
men will celebrate Christmas in a mood of 
nervous suspense. Many a Christmas pres- 
ent will be refused or opened gingerly: it 
may contain a bomb. Children will not be 
getting toy guns as gifts: too often edgy Brit- 
ish soldiers have mistaken youngsters in the 
gloomy streets of the Lower Falls Road or 
the Bogside for Provo gunmen. 

As always, Christmas services will sub- 
tly reflect a seemingly irreconcilable dis- 
pute between two inimical bodies of par- 
tisan Christians: Christ the Catholic will 
be honored in one church, Christ the Prot- 
estant in another. As both sides hymn 
Christian peace, they are also hesitant and 
fearful about the prospect of Christian war. 
For if the truce does not hold and violence erupts on a large 
enough scale, it will be a religious war as well as a political one, 
a throwback to the bloody Catholic-Protestant battles that fol- 
lowed the Reformation. 

Christian disunity has always been a shame and a scandal. 
Even greater a blot on the memory and message of Jesus is mor- 
tal strife between two groups of so-called believers—and for that 
reason the bitterness in Ulster is spiritually as ugly as the St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day Massacre. 

. 

In a sense, the troubles in the North are religious in name 
only: there is no theological quarrel involved, no real fear of re- 
ligious persecution, and many of the militant extremists on both 
sides have little or no religious commitment. Throughout most 
of the struggle, the churches have seemed to be impotent by- 
standers, occasionally deploring the violence but grudgingly sup- 
porting the troops. The troubles began with a struggle by UI- 
ster’s 500,000 Catholics to gain equality with the | million 
Protestants, and the issues involve such conventional reasons 
for civil war as tribalism, economic injustice and political quar- 
rels about who is to rule Ulster and how. 

Yet any purely politico-economic description of Ulster’s trou- 
bles is incomplete. Religion pervades every aspect of Northern 
Ireland; there are, for example, more than 4,000 churches and 
chapels, or roughly one for every 375 citizens of the province. 
“Even an atheist,” says Professor of Politics Richard Rose, “must 
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CATHOLIC MOURNERS IN DUNGIVEN, 1972 


be a Protestant atheist or Catholic atheist in order to have status 
in the society.” Being a Catholic or a Protestant means belong- 
ing to a community, a community always at war with the other, 
openly or potentially, Each side perceives the other in religious 
caricatures that incorporate and express the historical and po- 
litical resentments: to Protestants, Taigs (Catholics) are unthink- 
ing and overbreeding peasants, serfs of the Pope, disloyal polit- 
ically, barbarous insurgents hopelessly mired in outdated moral 
rigidities; to Catholics, Prods (Protestants) are arrogant usurp- 
ers, moneygrubbing destroyers of religious and political unity. 
. 


The churches bear some of the blame for causing this col- 
lision of moral superiorities. By an accident of history, both 
the Catholicism and Protestantism of the North are among 
the sterner manifestations of Christianity. The dominant Pres- 
byterianism traces back to John Calvin through John Knox. 
Irish Catholicism, flavored for generations by Jansenism, is 
one of Rome’s more rigid branches. Speaking of religion in the 
North, Irish Diplomat-Politician Conor 
Cruise O'Brien, who was raised a Cath- 
olic, writes: “You were supposed to love 
your neighbor, even of the ‘opposite’ re- 
ligion, but as his beliefs and behavior were 
obviously so offensive as to mark him out 
for hell-fire, it didn’t seem to matter if 
you knocked him about a bit in this life, 
if only to prepare him for what was com- 
ing in the next.” This attitude, he adds, 
has “helped to shape the present scene, 
extending local tribal ill-feelings to cos- 
mic dimensions.” 

The churches, in another way, bear 
part of the responsibility for keeping the 
two communities apart. Priests and min- 
isters alike favor continuation of the sep- 
arate school systems that have produced 
generations of narrowly partisan graduates. 
The clergy alsoseem more concerned about 
maintaining a hold on their own small 
flocks than taking risks for peace. Not sur- 
prisingly, the churches of Ulster remain 
largely impervious to the growing warmth 
of Catholic-Protestant ecumenical relations that are apparent 
almost everywhere else in the world. In general, events are so 
far out of the hands of the churches that messages from the pul- 
pits are closely watched by each community for any sign of 
backsliding. A wrong word may lose the trust of the faithful. 
In some areas, I.R.A. terrorists discreetly stay away from Mass 
while a campaign is on. When they return, they expect not to 
hear a thing about it from the priest. 

Ulster has produced a few religious heroes who have risen 
above sectarian concerns. Among them, surely, are the eight 
Protestant churchmen who met secretly with I.R.A. leaders 
two weeks ago and encouraged them to order the cease-fire. 
Another is Canon Padraig Murphy, whose peace efforts have 
led him to become increasingly critical of the Provos, many of 
whom live in his Catholic parish in West Belfast. Yet another 
is the Rev. Joseph D. Parker, an Anglican minister, whose son 
Stephen, 14, was blown to bits during the explosion of Bel- 
fast’s Bloody Friday, July 21, 1972. In one of their last con- 
versations the son asked: “Why does this keep happening? 
Can no one stop it? What will it be like when I'm 17?” After 
his son’s murder, Parker crusaded in Northern Ireland for 
interdenominational peace and nonviolence. He met with some 
sympathy, a fair amount of publicity and, in the end, indif- 
ference. Next month he leaves for Canada. “We are prisoners 
of our own history and religion,” he says sadly. “We are all 
prisoners of Ireland now.” SJohnleo 
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Died. Anatole Litvak, 72, Russian- 
born film director best known for the 
original version of Mayerling (1936), 
starring Charles Boyer and Danielle 
Darrieux, and The Snake Pit (TIME cov- 
er, Dec. 20, 1948), starring Olivia de 
Havilland, which was acclaimed as Hol- 
lywood’s first realistic examination of 
insanity; in Neuilly, France 

. 

Died. Dr. Kurt Hahn, 88, stern, ide- 
alistic German educator for whom 
moral and physical fitness were as im- 
portant as academic prowess; in Her- 
mannsburg, West Germany. Hahn's 
pedagogical plan called for cold show- 
ers, periods of silence, and exacting 
physical trials to harden bodies and 
toughen minds in the struggle for sur- 
vival during perilous times. Hahn 
founded his first school in 1920 at Ger- 
many’s Salem Castle. When the Nazis 
forced him to flee 13 years later, he 
went to the bleak northeast coast of Scot- 
land and started the Gordonstoun 
School, where Britain’s Princes Philip, 
Charles and Andrew, along with la- 
borers’ sons, submitted to Hahn’s aus- 
tere regimen. In 1941 Hahn went to 
Wales to help set up the first Outward 
Bound School, where merchant seamen 
were taught how to survive the phys- 
ical and psychological hardships of com- 
bat convoy duty. Since the end of World 
War II, 32 Outward Bound schools (six 
of them in the U.S.) based on Hahn's 
original have been established in 17 
nations. 

a 

Died. Harry Hershfield, 89, peren- 
nial master of ceremonies, raconteur, 
columnist and cartoonist; in Manhattan 
Hershfield first exercised his wit as the 
cartoonist-creator of the Desperate Des- 
mond and Abie the Agent comic strips 
In the 1940s he gained a wide following 
as one of the three gagmen who tried to 
tell funnier stories than the radio au- 
dience of Can You Top This? A \ead- 
ing light on the “rubber chicken circuit” 
for more than 50 years, Hershfield was 
famous for such sententiae as: “A con- 
science cannot prevent sin. It only pre- 
vents you from enjoying it.” 

s 


Died. Edward Allen Pierce, 100, last 
surviving founder of the nation’s largest 
stockbrokerage house, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith; in Manhattan. 
In 1901 Pierce left his job as manager 
of a lumber business for a $20-a-week 
clerkship with the prestigious brokerage 
house of A.A. Housman on Wall Street 
Twenty-six years later, the company’s 
name became E.A. Pierce & Co. In 1940 
E.A. Pierce & Co. merged with the in- 
vestment banking firm Merrill Lynch; 
a year later Fenner joined, followed by 
Smith in 1958. Pierce continued active- 
ly to govern his empire until well into 
his 90s. 
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What is 
a Family 





Helper 
Project? 


Briefly, this is a new way of help- 
ing a child right in his own home, 
in a family atmosphere. 

Children need help when a 
widowed mother cannot support 
her family, or parents become 
seriously ill, or are just too poor 
to care for the children. 

This is where Christian Children’s 
Fund—and you as a sponsor—step in, 
helping keep the family together. 

Children assisted through CCF Fam- 
ily Helper Projects receive a variety of 
services, depending on the specific proj- 
ect, such as school supplies and cloth- 
ing, medical assistance, and family 
guidance from a child caseworker who 
visits the homes regularly. 

Family Helper Projects are guided by 
child welfare specialists from the Field 
Office staff, and each project is required 
to submit an annual financial statement. 

Would you like to sponsor a child? 

Here are the answers to some other 
questions you may ask before you decide. 
Q. Why does CCF use a sponsorship 
plan to help children? 
A. To help provide long term child care 
along with a person-to-person relation- 
ship, in which sponsor and child can 
relate to each other as real human beings. 
Q. Is CCF an emergency relief organi- 
zation? 

A. No. While material assistance is 
vital, a child also needs to experience the 
warmth of knowing another person cares 
about him as an individual over an ex- 
tended period of time. 

Q. What does it cost to sponsor a child ? 
A. $15 a month, tax deductible. 

Q. What does the child receive ? 

A. In general, CCF supplements other 
resources to help provide clothing, 
shelter, health care, spiritual guidance, 
education, school supplies, balanced diet 
—and love. You'll receive detailed in- 
formation about the project where the 
child receives assistance. 

Q. May I send an extra gift? 

A. Yes, if you wish to send $5 or $10 for 
a Christmas or birthday present, the 
entire amount is forwarded, and the 
money is used according to your instruc- 
tions. You will receive a “thank-you” 
letter from the child. 

Q. May I visit my child ? 

A. Yes. Our Homes and Projects around 
the world are delighted when sponsors 
visit. 







Whe te 


Q. May groups sponsor a child ? 

A. Yes. Church classes, office workers, 
civic clubs, school classes, organizations 
and other groups sponsor children. 

Q. Is a financial statement available ? 
A. Yes, upon your request and we will 
be glad to answer any questions about 
how your gifts are used. 

You see, a child is helped in many 
different ways—each according to his 
needs. And it is the sponsors who make 
this help possible. 

Won't you share in this person-to- 
person relationship? 

Just fill out the coupon and send it in 
with your first monthly check. In about 
two wecks you will receive the child’s 
photograph, background information, 
mailing address and a description of the 
project where the child receives 
assistance. 

You may write to the child and you 
will receive the child’s letters, along with 
an English translation. (Housemothers 
or caseworkers help children unable to 
write.) 

Won't you become a sponsor today? 

Sponsors urgently needed this month in: 
Brazil, India, Guatemala and Indonesia. 


Write today: Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 
Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 


I wish to sponsor a © boy © girl in 


a 
O Choose any child who needs my help. I 
will pay $15 a month. I enclose first pay 
ment of $ Send me child's 
name, mailing address and picture 

I cannot sponsor a child but want to give 


© Please send me more information 


Name 

Address 

City 
| 


Member of International Union for Child Welfare, Geneva 
Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge 


Toronto, 7 
TI18D00 
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ETHEL KENNEDY AT HER CHRISTMAS SKATING PARTY 


The impeachment committee's for- 
mer counsel, John Doar, 53, went for 
speed. Stephen Smith, 47, opted instead 
for some fancy figure work. Meanwhile, 
Ethel Kennedy, 46, who was holding the 
ninth Christmas skating party for the 
children of Brooklyn’s Bedford Stuyve- 
sant ghetto, got to know her guests 
“Hold me up please,” she joked to a 
small muffled figure wobbling round the 
newly opened local rink, built by a fund- 
raising organization begun in 1967 by 
her late husband Bobby. Just a couple of 
days later and across New York City, 
former Mayor John Lindsay, 53, went 
skating too. Not on thin ice, but at the 
Rockefeller Center Skating Rink where, 
with Co-Host Diahann Carroll, 39, he 
taped an ABC Christmas Eve special, ref- 
ereed an_ ice-hockey face-off, then 
jumped into a sleigh with Diahann to 
sing (in Sunday churchgoer’s baritone) 
It's Beginning To Look Like Christmas 
Taking a break, Lindsay suddenly spun 
out on the ice and asked a member of the 
chorus to join him for a Dutch waltz 
Said Diahann admiringly: “He's the 
kind of man to whom you always want 
to extend a hand of help. I think it’s his 
vulnerability.” 

. 

Is Elizabeth II proving as arbitrary 
and demanding as Elizabeth I? Rumors 
were rife in London that Richard Bur- 
ton’s new romance, Elizabeth of Yugo- 
slavia, 38, had folded her dreams and 
stolen back to the shelter of her London 
house, leaving Richard alone in his Al- 
pine chalet. The rift was said to be 
caused by Richard's bouts of drinking 
which even visits to a faith healer had 
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failed to cure. A friend was reported to 
have said: “Before Burton swept her off 
her feet, Elizabeth thought her husband 
was dull. Now she realizes she could nev- 
er endure a relationship with Burton.” 
But Elizabeth’s banker husband Neil 
Balfour, 30, did not drop his divorce 
suit against her, and Richard sent an 
emissary over to woo her back. The last 
court-circular announcement came 
from Burton: “Princess Elizabeth and I 
are going to be married.” And he added 
“We shall be together at Christmas.” 
. 


When Florida's Embry-Riddle 
Aeronautical Institute offered Author 
Richard Bach (Jonathan Livingston Sea- 
gull) an honorary degree, he turned it 
down. “I don’t believe in degrees,” he 
said, accepting instead an honorary me- 
chanic’s license. Arriving for the cere- 
monies, Bach cut an unconventional fig- 
ure On campus, attired in a black leather 
flying jacket and white parachute-silk 
scarf, Come January, Embry-Riddle is 
in for more surprises. Bach, whose most 
recent book is A Gift of Wings, will teach 
a 15-week two-credit seminar on “phi- 
losophy of flight.” The curriculum 
should elicit gasps from commercial pi- 
lots and shudders from airline passen- 
gers. The students “will have to spend an 
evening some time between midnight 
and dawn alone with an airplane and see 
what happens.” And if a cybernetic re- 
lationship is successfully established, 
“they're going to have to do nothing but 
sit and listen to an airplane running.” Is 
this love? “They're going to have to go 
back and say, ‘What called me? Why did 
I come to aviation in the first place?’ ” 


LYNN & XAVIERA TRADE TIPS 








LINDSAY DANCING ON ICE 


<i 
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Actress Lynn Redgrave, 31, has of 
course studied Mrs. Warren's Profes- 
sion, Shaw’s groundbreaking play about 
prostitution. She learned a lot more 
while recently filming The Happy Hook- 
er, in which she plays the protagonist, 
Xaviera Hollander. Last week in Toron- 
to she finally came face to face with the 
real thing, Xaviera herself. “She'd make 
a good hustler, wouldn’t she?” said Xa- 
viera, 31, approvingly, after their first 
meeting. Lynn described how her craft 
differed from Xaviera’s tricks: “An ac- 
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tress reads from the script, while a lady 
of the night improvises.” But the only 
improvisation done by Xaviera lately 
has been in the drama classes she is at- 
tending in a continuing attempt to go 
legit and stymie the Canadian govern- 
ment’s efforts to deport her. “So far,” she 
giggled, “I've lost every appeal but my 
sex appeal.” 
a 

Trips abroad with wife Princess Mar- 
garet leave nothing to adventure, so last 
week Lord Snowdon, 44, was reveling in 
the Australian outback on yet another 
safari out of the tame preserve of Wind- 
sor Great Park. “I average, for a month, 
80 miles an hour,” he said in Sydney last 
week as he began filming for the BBC an 
account of the ill-fated trip into Austra- 
lia’s interior in 1860 by two British ex- 
plorers, Robert Burke and William 
Wills. Traveling in a light plane with his 
producer, Tony planned to follow the pi- 
oneers’ trail from Melbourne to the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. “We're going to be wan- 
dering,” he said. “I don’t know where or 
how long. We'll just land and bed down 
for the night.” 


Devils all over the country will be 
disturbed to learn that a sequel to The 
Exorcist is being planned. So far, the 
original movie has grossed more than 
$140 million, despite the brouhaha over 
Mercedes McCambridge’s voice and Ei- 
leen Dietz’s body being used in some of 
Linda Blair's scenes. Who will be pos- 
sessed this time? Probably someone 
whose voice and body can be used 
throughout 
a 

Move over, Howard Cosell. “I don’t 
want to be just a tennis player,” said Bil- 
lie Jean King, 31, last week. The five- 
time Wimbledon singles champ and 
four-time Forest Hills singles winner 
who in 1971 became the first woman 
athlete ever to earn more than $100,000 
a year announced that she had won a 
two-year contract from ABC Sports. Her 
salary is estimated to be in six figures. “I 
would never take less than a man,” she 
said succinctly. Between commitments, 
King will comment on a variety of net- 
work programs, cover the 1976 Olym- 
pics, and discuss athletic issues on a new 
magazine-type program. ABC’s veteran 
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GEORGIA HOLT, CHASTITY & CHER OPEN GRANNY’'S CABBAGE PATCH 


It is just a simple Early American 
kind of store. The quilts sold in Granny's 
Cabbage Patch seem a little high, but 
then the shop is in one of L.A.’s poshest 
suburbs, Brentwood. The owner seems 
surprisingly glamorous, but then she is 
Pop Superstar Cher Bono’s mother and 
an ex-actress. The shop’s name is per- 
haps just a little cute. But then, as Gran- 
ny Georgia Holt, fiftyish, explained, it 
has a very serious purpose. As she and 
Cher, 26, arrived with Granddaughter 
Chastity Bono, 5, for the official opening, 
Granny Holt explained: “Chastity had 
never heard of the Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch stories. But she knows 
them now.” 
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sports announcer, Howard, was on hand 
to welcome Billie Jean. Just to make sure 
nobody got the impression that he was 
afraid of a newcomer whose vinegary ri- 
postes may overwhelm his own from- 
the-battlefield style of reportage, he 
stepped over and gave Billie Jean a kiss 
. 

For McGeorge Bundy, 55, and Theo- 
dore Sorensen, 46, it was almost like 
home movies as they watched re-cre- 
ations of themselves act out their origi- 
nal parts in the Cuban missile crisis of 
1962. Jackie Kennedy Onassis, Jean Ken- 
nedy Smith, Husband Stephen and Ar- 
thur Schlesinger Jr. were among the 
other guests who gathered in the Soren- 


COSELL GIVES A KISS TO KING 





KHRUSHCHEV & HOWARD DA SILVA AS MR. K 





KENNEDY & WILLIAM DEVANE AS J.F.K 


sens’ Manhattan living room to watch 
ABC’s special, The Missiles of October, 
when it was aired last week. The party 
was subdued; the handful of friends and 
followers of the fallen Kennedy brothers 
were clearly moved by the resemblances 
to Jack and Bobby of Actors William 
Devane and Martin Sheen. A dramati- 
zation of events presented with the dog- 
gedness of a documentary, Missiles won 
some praise from Historian Schlesinger 
“It was a simplification, not falsification, 
of events.” But former Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk had objections. When Nikita 
Khrushchev, who was played by Howard 
da Silva, recalled the Soviet ships, Rusk 
said, “We didn’t jump up and down like 
schoolboys whose team had scored a 
touchdown. The episode was a little na- 
ive.” As for General Maxwell Taylor, he 
was disgusted with Actor Andrew Dug- 
gan, who took his role. Huffed the gen- 
eral: “He would never have made the 
101st Airborne.” 
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THE BIBLE: THE BELIEVERS GAIN 


The event shines across the centu- 
ries like a beacon. In a Bethlehem sta- 
ble, a child was born, wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, laid in a manger. But the 
rude circumstances could not conceal an 
extraordinary birth. Angels filled the 
sky, praising God and proclaiming 
peace on earth. Amazed shepherds came 
to honor the babe. Wise men from the 
East, guided by a miraculous star, ar- 
rived to do homage with gifts of gold, 
frankincense and myrrh. 

To Christians—and perhaps to a 
good many others at this time of year 
—the familiar details seem etched on 
the heart. Yet they have been questioned 
by liberal scholars for years. Though of- 
ten believers themselves, these scriptural 
experts have challenged nearly every- 
thing in the Nativity story: the angels, 
the star, even the wise men. As record- 
ed in the Gospel of Matthew, the only 
one to mention them, the Magi are not 
the familiar three kings of Christmas 
legend (later piety gave them names, 
ages, races and crowns), but rather an 
unspecified number of astrologers, per- 
haps from Babylon. Even in that guise, 
some critics suggest, their existence is 
questionable, possibly merely a preach- 
ing device used by the evangelist to sug- 
gest the import and universality of the 
astonishing event: God become man. 

The Nativity is hardly alone among 
biblical stories to come under the scru- 
tiny of scholars. Even more than the 
Gospels, the Old Testament has been 
subjected to exhaustive investigations 
going back into the 18th century, Faced 
with mounting scientific evidence for 
evolution, many biblical critics long ago 
moved away from belief in the “six 
days” of creation reported in Genesis. 
More crucially, especially for the Chris- 
tian doctrine of original sin, they began 
to regard Adam and Eve as prototypes 
of humanity, not real people who com- 
mitted some terrible primordial sin. 
Genesis to the contrary, said the schol- 
ars, the flood that Noah escaped did not 
cover “all the high mountains under the 
whole heaven”; nor was Jonah actually 
swallowed by a “great fish.” 

In the judgment of many biblical 
scholars, especially mainstream Protes- 
tants in the U.S. and Europe, a number 
of these scriptural issues have long been 
resolved. But others are still being ex- 
amined. Roman Catholics especially, 
who contributed little to biblical re- 
search for centuries after the Reforma- 
tion, are enthusiastically at work, en- 
couraged by Vatican II to re-examine 
the Scriptures. They are embracing a 
wide variety of biblical opinions, some 
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of them as liberal as Protestant views. 
Germany’s Hans Kiing, for example, 
has joined those rejecting the belief that 
Christ was born of a virgin. As Cath- 
olics swing away from the right, Prot- 
estants have been nudged by new re- 
search toward a more traditional view. 
In 100 licensed sites in Israel, archae- 
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JACOB EPSTEIN’S MADONNA & CHILD 
An astonishing event. 


ological digging continues to turn up 
new evidence that the Bible is often sur- 
prisingly accurate in historical partic- 
ulars, more so than earlier generations 
of scholars ever suspected. By establish- 
ing physical settings of scriptural ac- 
counts and certain details of corrobo- 
ration (finding horned altars like those 
mentioned in J Kings 1: 50, for exam- 
ple) recent archaeology has enhanced 
the credibility of the Bible. 
Fundamentalists and other conser- 
vative churchmen never needed such 
corroboration. To them a literal bibli- 
cal faith is a badge of honor, and their 
battles in its name have recently grown 


more intense. The most notable conflict 
has taken place between conservatives 
and moderates in the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod, one of the nation’s larg- 
est denominations (2.8 million US. 
members, 300,000 more outside the 
U.S.). In 1969 conservatives captured its 
leadership, and last winter nearly 400 
moderate students walked out of its ma- 
jor seminary and established a rival sem- 
inary in exile (TIME, March 4). Now 
the Synod may well be facing an out- 
right schism within its ranks, probably 
after its biennial convention next July. 

In the meantime, local parishes are 
beginning to be caught up in the civil 
war. One historic congregation, 90-year- 
old Trinity Lutheran Church in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has actually split this 
month over the biblical debate. Its lib- 
eral-leaning pastor, who quit under pres- 
sure from his deacons for his scriptural 
views, is being followed into exile by 50 
of Trinity’s families, with whom he is 
forming a new congregation called 

Peace Lutheran Church. The separa- 
tion of Peace and Trinity will become 
official on Christmas Day. 

Resentments between traditionalists 
and those who advocate freer scriptural 
interpretation helped to cause schism a 
year ago among Southern Presbyterians 
in the U.S. The Roman Catholic Church 
is increasingly beset by similar quarrels. 
Last March, Bishop James Rausch, a 
progressive who is general secretary of 
the National Conference of Catholic 
Bishops, publicly censured several con- 
servative columnists who had ques- 
tioned the orthodoxy of some current 
US. Catholic biblical scholarship. 

The Bible is being called as witness 
in other kinds of current ecclesiastical 
debate. Both Jesus’ selection of his Apos- 
tles—all men—and St. Paul’s restrictive 
remarks about women (“It is shameful 
for a woman to speak in church”) are 
cited by Roman Catholics, Eastern Or- 
thodox and Missouri Synod Lutherans 
as precedents that forbid female clergy. 
On a quite different level, Gospel po- 
lemics against the Jews still help to nour- 
ish a residual anti-Semitism in Sunday- 
school and catechism classes. 

Biblical controversy also rages out- 
side church doors. In Kanawha Coun- 
ty, W. Va., the entire public school sys- 
tem has been disrupted this fall because 
of parental objections to textbooks. 
While complaints have been raised 
about patriotic, sexual and racial con- 
tents, the quarrel with the textbooks is 
very deeply a biblical issue. Fundamen- 
talists all, the parents contend that the 
schoolbooks breed doubt of the Bible's 
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THE NATIVITY: Marisol’s unorthodox rendering is entitled “The Family” (1969). 
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PARTING THE RED SEA: from a 15th century Italian codex. ADAM AND EVE: American primitive, circa 1830. 
JONAH AND THE “GREAT FISH”: Persian miniature by Rashid ad-Din, Fadl Allah, circa 1400. 
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literal truth. One contested passage 
compares the scriptural account of Dan- 
iel in the lion’s den to the old tale of An- 
drocles and the lion. Another suggests 
that the biblical story of the Tower of 
Babel is a myth explaining the origin of 
languages. “We object to books that rid- 
icule a child’s faith and treat biblical sto- 
ries as fables,” says Mrs. Alice Moore, 
a school-board member and vocal op- 
ponent of the teaching materials. “The 
inference in many of these texts is that 
the Bible is nothing but a book written 
by men and not to be taken literally.” 


n California, a similar protest 

against public school textbooks has 

resulted in widespread revisions. 

For nearly a decade, beginning in 

the 1960s, some Californians who 
adhered to the biblical view of creation 
sought to have that theory represented 
along with evolution in the state’s pub- 
lic school science textbooks. In 1972 the 
state finally decided against requiring 
textbooks to include religious creation 
theory, but adopted a compromise mea- 
sure, ordering that textbooks should not 
reflect a “scientismic” bias—i.e., the as- 
sumption that the scientific approach is 
the only one possible. Some fundamen- 
talists are still not satisfied. The Cre- 
ation Research Society, whose members 
subscribe to a literal, six-day view of cre- 
ation, is currently buttonholing local 
school-board members to get them to in- 
clude the teaching of creation theory. 

Some of this seems more than faint- 
ly reminiscent of the ‘20s, when Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan faced Clarence 
Darrow to prosecute Darwin’s evolu- 
tionary theories in the Scopes “monkey 
trial.” What is the reason for the reviv- 
al today of such fierce fundamentalism? 
Perhaps the cause is an increased need 
for spiritual security in a troubled world. 
It may also derive from the current dis- 
trust of science and disillusionment with 
rationalism. This mood may account, 
too, for the Bible’s growing popularity 
among people of all spiritual stripes—or 
none at all. Translated into 1,526 lan- 
guages, it is being bought by or sent to 
more people than ever before. In the 
U.S., seven noteworthy new versions 
have come out since 1966. All have sold 
well (see box, page 41). 

Zondervan Publishing House, a 
Michigan firm that puts out probably 
more varieties and styles of Bibles than 
any other U.S. publisher, reports sales 
of all editions this year are five times as 
great as they were four years ago. Zon- 
dervan’s Robert Bolinder thinks he 
knows why: “Our product has the 
answers.” 

But what kind of answers? Strict fun- 
damentalists believe exactly what the 
Bible says. The more learned of them 
use concepts like “inerrancy,” which 
means that the original text of the Bi- 
ble cannot be wrong in anything it says 
because it was inspired, word for word, 
by an infallible Deity. All this does not 
mean that every passage need be taken 
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literally; obvious figurative language (Je- 
sus calling Herod “that fox’) is treated 
as such. A more moderate version of in- 
errancy holds that events like the Fall, 
though real, may have been recorded in 
a highly symbolic way. Some conserva- 
tives reject the inerrancy idea altogether 
but insist that the Bible is absolutely 
trustworthy on theology and ethics and 
substantially accurate on history. 

The world’s most famous believer in 
inerrancy is Evangelist Billy Graham, 
but the most controversial hard-liner to- 
day is the Rev. Jacob A.O. Preus, 54, a 
Minnesota Governor's son with a Ph.D. 
in classics. Preus’ crackdown as pres- 
ident of the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod led to the seminary walkout and 
the current threat of churchwide schism 
His personal view of Genesis includes a 
global flood in the Noah story and a six- 
day creation (though he leaves open to 
question how long the “days” were and 
how old the earth is). He believes lit- 
erally in the Adam and Eve story and 
the entire New Testament, including ac- 
counts like Jesus’ walking on water. Be- 
cause of the way Jesus referred to Jo- 
nah’s sojourn in the fish, Preus insists 
that the Jonah tale is history. 

It was sharply contrasting interpre- 
tation of the Bible that led up to the oust- 
er, in Cedar Rapids, of the Rev. Rich- 
ard Osing, 41. In a letter to his district 
president, he made it clear that he 
doubted that Jonah or Adam and Eve 
were historical and that Jesus turned 
water into wine. Osing’s views proved 
too much for his conservative parish- 
ioners. “The Lutheran Church has al- 
ways been based on the Bible,” explains 
Phil Beck, production manager of a lo- 
cal paint company and the church’s Sun- 
day-school superintendent. “If you start 
questioning it, where do you stop? If I 
have to have that much education to sit 
down and understand Genesis, then why 
did God ever let Luther put it in the peo- 
ple’s language? At what point do I throw 
the whole mad mess out of the door? 
And at what point will my children 
throw it away?” 

The plea of that Cedar Rapids fa- 
ther is at the heart of the biblical con- 
troversy today, for he represents millions 
of Christians and Jews. His concern is 
a basic, agonizing one for any believer: 
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How do you preserve faith in the Bible 
in a world that seems increasingly faith- 
less? For Protestants it is an especially 
poignant question. Besides the Scrip- 
tures, Roman Catholics have the author- 
ity of tradition, Jews the guidance of the 
Talmud. But Protestantism bases its 
faith on the Bible alone. Its truth is es- 
sential; if the Bible falls, faith topples. 

It is not only the advocates of ab- 
solute inerrancy who worry about pre- 
serving faith: most liberal exegetes share 
that concern, as well as a profound re- 
spect for biblical truth. Yet the truth 
they discern is of a different order, less 
tied to the Bible’s literal events than to 
its underlying spirit. The faith such 
scholars affirm reflects the endemic 
doubts of modern man, child of the En- 
lightenment, reading his faith largely in 
the light of reason. 

There are gnawing common-sense 
misgivings about Scripture: the aware- 
ness that a literal reading of the cre- 
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ation accounts seems to contradict sci- 
ence or, more importantly, that the Bible 
contains disturbing contradictions in its 
own moral teachings. Readers have 
been scandalized by a horrible incident 
in /] Kings that tells how the prophet 
Elisha was taunted for his baldness by 
a group of youngsters. The prophet 
cursed the boys “in the name of the 
Lord,” whereupon two bears came out 
of the woods and tore them apart. More 
immediate for Christians are the trou- 
bling “dark sayings” of Jesus like his 
warning that “I have not come to bring 
peace but a sword.” One dire command 
is that a disciple must “hate his own fa- 
ther and mother and wife and children.” 
Literal readings of such passages can 
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lead to such mindless zealotry as that of 
the Children of God. 

Clearly there are two sets of assump- 
tions at work in Bible criticism. Like a 
Missouri Synod mother who insists that 
God “would not give us a book with er- 
rors,” the literalists insist that an om- 
niscient and loving God would give the 
world an absolutely inerrant Bible. To- 
day’s liberals, on the other hand, rec- 
ognize and generally emphasize the 
human, historical factor in the Bible’s 
composition—a view that goes much 
farther in explaining its apparent con- 
tradictions and deficiencies. Believing 
critics argue—and experience has some- 
times shown—that rigid faith is the most 
vulnerable to complete destruction. In 
their view, the believer who can live with 
some doubt is more likely to keep some 
faith. An occasionally fallible Bible, 
therefore, is a Bible that paradoxically 
seems more authentic. 

Questions about the Bible’s truth are 
nothing new; they have arisen 
from its earliest days. The Bi- 
ble’s first five books, the Pen- 
tateuch or Torah (“teach- 
ings”), had probably been 
canonized by Jews as the core 
of their sacred writings by the 
5th century B.C. But even be- 
fore that, there was growing up 
along with the Scriptures a 
body of oral interpretation 
eventually codified in the Tal- 
mud. It includes legal judg- 
ments known as halakhah and 
pious elaborations of biblical 
stories known as aggadah. 
Even in matters of law, how- 
ever, the rabbis were not lit- 
eralists. An “eye for an eye,” 
for example, was not construed 
strictly (as it was in the Ham- 
murabic Code). Instead, mon- 
etary compensation was 
deemed lawful. Nor were Jew- 
ish commentators troubled by 
the verbatim truth of every Bi- 
ble narrative. Some, like the 
creation chapters of Genesis, 
were considered part of the 
“secrets of the Torah,” myster- 
ies to be continually probed for 
their hidden meanings. 

Early Christianity had its 
own embryonic scriptural criticism. The 
great 3rd century church father Origen 
declared that some passages in the Bi- 
ble “are not literally true but absurd and 
impossible.” Even St. Augustine of Hip- 
po, a Sth century champion of biblical 
orthodoxy, cautioned against literalism. 
“We must be on guard against giving in- 
terpretations of Scripture that are far- 
fetched or opposed to science,” he wrote, 
“and so exposing the word of God to 
the ridicule of unbelievers.” Despite 
such precedent, this spirit of critical in- 
quiry—limited though it was—did not 
carry over into medieval Christendom. 

The historical setting of the Bible be- 
came the subject of investigations with 
the coming of the Reformation. Luther 


and Calvin believed doctrine should be 
based on “Scripture alone,” not eccle- 
siastical tradition. Though the Reform- 
ers had a complete trust in the Bible’s 
reliability and developed their own 
creeds to reinforce its teachings, their in- 
sistence that each individual read the 
Bible for himself set the stage for the 
rise of radical new ideas that they would 
have abhorred. In the 17th century the 
Dutch Philosopher Baruch (“Benedict”) 
Spinoza, an excommunicated Jew, used 
a method that would be widely emu- 
lated by rationalist critics during the En- 
lightenment: he treated the Bible as a 
human rather than divine work and thus 
subject to investigation of its books ac- 
cording to date, authorship, composition 
and setting. 

The giants of biblical criticism who 
emerged in 19th century Germany ba- 
sically believed in the Christian message 
but carried over from the Enlightenment 
the emphasis on the Bible as a human 
work. Their aim was to find the histor- 
ical core of Scripture by confronting it 
with an entire range of scientific dis- 
ciplines: linguistics, archaeology, an- 
thropology, comparative religion. There 
were other influences, too. Hegel's phi- 
losophy of history characterized the 
“Tiibingen School” of criticism, which 
saw the New Testament as a synthesis 
of competing theses in early Christian- 
ity: the Jewish church centered around 
Peter, the Gentile church around Paul. 


s for the Old Testament, 19th 

century scholars all but canon- 

ized a theory that discerns four 

major documents that were wo- 

ven together in the five books 
of the Pentateuch. Two of them, the 
“Yahwist” and “Elohist” strands, are la- 
beled by the different names—Yahweh 
and Elohim—which they used for God. 
The Yahwist strand portrays an anthro- 
pomorphic deity, the Elohist a spiritu- 
alized God. Though rigid application of 
this theory has come under fire, it is per- 
haps the most widely taught example 
of 19th century criticism. 

The New Testament remained a for- 
midable challenge to the critics. At the 
beginning of the 20th century,’ liberal 
scholars were still trying to peel back 
layers of the miraculous and the myth- 
ical to find out what the historical Jesus 
really taught. The Jesus that some of 
the searchers found was a mild-man- 
nered ethical preacher, definitely not 
God incarnate. But Missionary-Philos- 
opher Albert Schweitzer suggested that 
the real Jesus would be an embarrass- 
ment, that he had been a misguided fa- 
natic who proclaimed an imminent 
apocalypse and died to bring it about. 

None of the reactions to the liber- 
als’ search for a historical Jesus were 
more profound or far-reaching than that 
of a Lutheran theologian and Scripture 
scholar, Rudolf Bultmann, who at 90 is 
living in Marburg, West Germany, and 
still writing in scholarly journals. Bult- 
mann did not object to the liberals’ 
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methods or their presuppositions. Like 
them, he felt that the New Testament’s 
supernatural world view was intolerable 
to modern man, but he believed that the 
liberals were on the wrong track in try- 
ing to reconstruct the teachings of a his- 
torical Jesus. Schooled in the thought of 
Martin Heidegger and Sdren Kierke- 
gaard, Bultmann was convinced that the 
Christian message, or kerygma (from 
the Greek “proclamation”), must be 
something more existentially powerful. 
One clue to the message, he thought, lay 
in the beliefs of the first Christian com- 
munities where the Gospel was 
preached, and their perception of Christ 
from their own situation in life. 

To uncover that earliest stratum of 
Christian belief, Bultmann joined other 
scholars like Martin Dibelius in perfect- 
ing a research tool called form criticism, 
which examined the Gospels and Epis- 
tles with an eye to discerning the var- 
ious stylized forms of the oral traditions 
behind them. Distinguishing among the 
oral traditions would help the scholar 
determine how faith built up the expe- 
riences of these early Christians into the 
formulas of what Bultmann called 
myths. Getting beneath those myths to 
the believers’ experience is the famous 
Bultmann process of “demythologiza- 
tion.” It reveals the kernel of existen- 
tial faith that can be translated into a 
meaning for modern man. 

What Bultmann sought was the 
“once for all” intersection of eternity 
and history that he called the “Christ 
event,” which had clearly changed the 
lives of the first Christians. The Cru- 
cifixion, which Bultmann recognized as 
a fact, played a part in this encounter, 
but the event culminated in the Resur- 
rection. This, Bultmann says, was not a 
historical occurrence but an existential 
one, a “coming to faith” by which the 
first Christians believed that Jesus was 
somehow victorious over death 

Instead of the liberals’ lukewarm 
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“Jesus of history,” what Bultmann came 
to offer his followers was a “Christ of 
faith”: a historically intangible but ex- 
istentially forceful figure whose libera- 
tion of mankind is an ever-continuing 
act. This Christ can free human beings 
from the banalities and cruelties of his- 
tory, but only in terms of their own con- 
tinuing decision to be free, which be- 
comes the life of faith. 


ultmann’s critics today feel that 

he too casually relegated the 

Resurrection to the realm of the 

unhistorical. One of his most fa- 

mous students, Oscar Cullmann 
of the University of Basel, broke with 
his teacher because of Bultmann’s over- 
riding concern about the beliefs of the 
early church. “It is well and good to say 
that what matters is only the faith of 
the first Christian community,” says 
Cullmann, now 72, “but after all, these 
oral renderings were based on specific 
facts as witnessed by the Apostles. No 
matter how you interpret the empty 
tomb, it was a historical event.” 

A somewhat younger generation of 
Bultmann’s students form a loose alli- 
ance known as the post-Bultmann 
school. While their work usually reflects 
Bultmann’s existential tone, it also rec- 
ognizes that the master was too skep- 
tical about recovering history. James 
Robinson, a leader of the school in the 
U.S., explains their rationale: “Liberal 
scholars, including Bultmann, used to 
say, ‘We cannot write a biography of 
Jesus. There are too few facts in the New 
Testament. All we can say about Jesus 
is what Christians believed.’ So the quest 
for the historical Jesus was given up.” 
But Robinson and others today have 
taken it up again. “We say that if what 
you mean by history is the intentions, 
the stances, the understanding of exis- 
tence, then that can be established with 
regard to Jesus. There are enough say- 
ings of Jesus to see what he was up to.” 


While Protestants enthusiastically 
debated the findings of biblical criticism 
in the 19th and 20th centuries, Roman 
Catholic investigation of the Scriptures 
was discouraged. Counter-Reformation 
Catholicism, petrified into a siege men- 
tality at the 16th century Council of 
Trent, had become fiercely dogmatic in 
its defense of biblical truth. Though its 
own eminent scholars—Thomas Aqui- 
nas among them—had warned that the 
Bible was not intended to teach scien- 
tific truth, the Galileo case in the early 
17th century suggested otherwise. Ga- 
lileo’s teaching that the earth revolved 
round the sun shocked church inquis- 
itors, who charged that it contradicted 
Scripture, in particular the famous com- 
mand of Joshua: “Sun, stand thou still.” 

Roman Catholics who sought to fol- 
low the Protestant lead into biblical crit- 
icism in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries were either silenced or excom- 
municated by Pope Pius X. Those who 
chose to stay in the church were com- 
manded to-give “external and internal 
assent” to such decrees of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission as the one insist- 
ing that woman had been formed out of 
the body of the first man. 

Then in 1943, Pope Pius XII pub- 
lished Divino Afflante Spiritu (Inspired 
by the Holy Spirit). The encyclical en- 
couraged new biblical research, literary 
criticism, and new translations from the 
original languages rather than from the 
sacrosanct Vulgate, the Sth century Lat- 
in translation by St. Jerome. In 1955, 
the Pontifical Biblical Commission told 
scholars that they had complete freedom 
to overlook the commission’s literalist 
decrees under Pius X, unless the matter 
involved faith and morals. Catholic 
scholarship moved almost as fast in a 
decade as Protestants had in a century 
By 1964 the biblical commission ac- 
knowledged that the Apostles “made use 
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of various modes of speaking which were 
suited to their own purpose and the men- 
tality of their listeners’—a virtual en- 
dorsement of form criticism. 

Among the biblical questions still 
being pondered by Catholic scholars is 
monogenism—the belief in one set of 
Adam-and-Eve “original parents”—as 
opposed to polygenism, the theory that 
evolution to human form occurred in 
many places at roughly the same time 
Pius XII’s encyclical Humani Generis in 
1950 cautiously left the door open re- 
garding polygenism, pointing out that it 
“apparently” was not consistent with 
church doctrine on original sin. But Je- 
suit Francis McCool of the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute in Rome says that “the 
scientific evidence for polygenism seems 
to have increased,” and he feels that the 
theory need not necessarily clash with 
the Scriptures. McCool stresses that 
whether Adam and Eve are viewed as 
individuals or symbols in Genesis, the 
story still carries the traditional teach- 
ing on original sin 


o Orthodox Jewish exegetes, like 

Catholics, modern critical meth- 

ods were a stumbling block: by 

questioning Moses’ authorship of 

the Torah, biblical criticism cut 
to the heart of Jewish tradition. A mod- 
ern Orthodox scholar like Rabbi Nor- 
man Lamm of Manhattan's Yeshiva 
University still supports Mosaic author- 
ship of the Torah because “it is a dog- 
matic necessity.” But Lamm, like most 
Orthodox Jews, allows much more lat- 
itude than fundamentalist Christians in 
understanding Genesis accounts. “Cer- 
tainly the creation text is not literal,” 
says Lamm. He is also not concerned, 
for instance, whether Noah and his fam- 
ily were the sole survivors of the bib- 
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lical flood. What is important about 
Noah's story, he explains, “is the moral 
teaching that man’s actions have con- 
sequences and that ultimately God's 
judgment encompasses all mankind.” 

Liberal Jewish scholars tend to take 
Bible criticism for granted, but they no 
longer accept it as unquestioningly as 
they once did. Says Rabbi Eugene Bo- 
rowitz of Hebrew Union College-Jewish 
Institute of Religion in Manhattan 
“The scientists are no longer the bish- 
ops. Reform scholars can now relax and 
show their true affinity to the Bible.” 

The fact that biblical critics pick and 
choose among the supernatural events 
they accept baffled the late Anglican 
novelist-critic C.S. Lewis. He wondered 
at the selective theology of the Christian 
exegete who, “after swallowing the cam- 
el of the Resurrection, strains at such 
gnats as the feeding of the multitudes.” 
These critics would be apt to seek a nat- 
uralistic explanation for Jesus’ multipli- 
cation of loaves and fishes—for instance, 
that he inspired the crowd to share food 
they had hidden for themselves. 

Whether such an interpretation is 
justified may well be questioned, but 
changing the event from a physical to a 
spiritual phenomenon does not neces- 
sarily undermine its value as a miracle. 
It is quite orthodox Christian theology 
that miracles are not meant to be sim- 
ply marvels. That sort of thing, accept- 
ed as a commonplace in the Ist century 
world, was left to pagan magicians. A 
miracle, rather, is understood as a sign 
of God’s power to heal and save. George 
Bernard Shaw put it slightly differently 
“A miracle,” he wrote, “is an event 
which creates faith.” 

Compared with other ancient liter- 
ature, the Bible contains relatively few 
miracles; mostly they accredit individ- 
uals through whom God's promises are 
carried out: patriarchs, prophets, Jesus 
Even very conservative Bible experts 
will now agree that the crossing of the 
Red Sea in Exodus can be too literally 
construed. Study shows that the Israel- 
ites apparently crossed the Sea of Reeds, 
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a series of shallow lakes that once lay 
where the Suez Canal now runs. The 
high wind noted in Exodus could have 
made the lakes more easily fordable on 
foot—but not by the Egyptian chariots. 
None of that, however, really detracts 
from the immensity of the providential 
favor: in any event it helped to change 
permanently the way in which Jews 
thought of God 

The miracle of the virginal concep- 
tion of Jesus is another problematic sign 
Luke’s account of the Nativity clearly 
means to underline Jesus’ humanity: the 
shepherds, the humble surroundings, the 
hardships, the very fact of birth. The 
idea that he was born of a virgin, how- 
ever, signifies an extraordinary event: a 
message that God’s will, and not man’s, 
was involved. New Testament Exegete 
Raymond Brown, probably the premier 
Catholic scriptural scholar in the US., 
is one of those who are deeply inter- 
ested in the question of Jesus’ virginal 
conception. Brown—the only American 
member now on the Pontifical Biblical 
Commission—has cautiously suggested 
that the church reopen the question to 
concentrated scholarly research, at least 
partly because other Christians are call- 
ing the virgin birth into public question 
But he is also wary of shocking the be- 
liefs of the pious, and thus spends con- 
siderable time explaining biblical crit- 
icism to priests and lay people 

Brown combines a progressive ap- 
proach to method and analysis of the 
Gospels with a careful attention to con- 
serving some essence of fact. One tell- 
ing example, in his widely used Anchor 
Bible commentary on John, is his treat- 
ment of the account of Jesus’ raising of 
Lazarus. The miracle is a vivid incident 
placed at the very end of Christ's min- 
istry by the evangelist and cited as the 
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With the recent rash of English trans- 
lations, versions now available with both 
Testaments include 


KING JAMES VERSION (1611). A mas- 
terpiece whose cadenced phrasing is an 
indestructible part of Western culture 
It is, in fact, something of a miracle 
that a church committee could pro- 
duce a volume that three centuries 
later sells in the millions and can be 
found in perhaps two-thirds of Amer- 
ica’s homes. 

REVISED STANDARD VERSION (1952). A 
U.S Protestant product that preserves 
the literary strength of the King James, 
with updated wording and changes 
based on more authentic texts. It is 
under continuing revision, with the 
next likely change to be elimination of 
“thee” and “thou” when addressing 
the Deity. Widely accepted (35 million 
in print) and available with Apocrypha 
for Catholics and Eastern Orthodox. 

THE JERUSALEM BIBLE (1966). A ma- 
jestic much-praised Catholic version, 
which is indebted to an earlier French 
translation but puts off some readers 


reason for Jesus’ arrest and execution 
Yet none of the other three Gospels 
mention the Lazarus incident, and all 
are presumed to be dated before John’s 
time. Would not such a fateful miracle 
be reported by everyone? 

Brown readily allows that the Laz- 
arus account is a dramatic embellish- 
ment by John of an event that is none- 
theless in some way historical. In the 
Gospels there are other instances of Je- 
sus raising a dead person (the son of 
the widow of Nain in Luke), and Brown 
suggests that John may have transposed 
a similar event to the end of Christ's 
ministry to symbolize in one act the au- 
dacity of his miracles 

The breadth, sophistication and di- 
versity of all this biblical investigation 
are impressive, but it begs a question: 
Has it made the Bible more credible or 
less? Literalists who feel the ground 
move when a verse is challenged would 
have to say that credibility has suffered 
Doubt has been sown, faith is in jeopar- 
dy. But believers who expect something 
else from the Bible may well conclude 
that its credibility has been enhanced 
After more than two centuries of facing 
the heaviest scientific guns that could be 
brought to bear, the Bible has survived 
—and is perhaps the better for the siege 

Even on the critics’ own terms—his- 
torical fact—the Scriptures seem more 
acceptable now than they did when the 
rationalists began the attack. Noting one 
example among many, New Testament 
Scholar Bruce Metzger observes that the 
Book of Acts was once accused of his- 
torical errors for details that have since 
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by rather self-consciously calling God 
“Yahweh.” Historic because it broke 
with Jerome’s ancient Latin text, and 
—in the preferable editions—offers 
modern critical notes. 

NEW ENGLISH BIBLE (1970). An ele- 
gant, churchly, yet readable British ver- 
sion under Anglican-Protestant auspic- 
es, drawn from ancient texts without 
depending on previous translations 
Apocrypha available. 

NEW AMERICAN BIBLE (1970). A rig- 
orously contemporary, sometimes spare, 
U.S. Catholic rendition. Also a trans- 
lation from the original languages, it 
and the Jerusalem Bible are supplanting 
the Douay-Rheims Bible, a Catholic 
version contemporary with, but inferior 
to, the King James. 

NEW AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE (1971) 
This stiffly worded revision of an ear- 
lier, neglected version has become a 
Fundamentalist favorite. Accused of 
slightly falsifying the text to make the 
Bible appear more accurate. 

THE LIVING BIBLE (1971). Scorned by 
purists for taking liberties with the text, 
this paraphrase by Evangelical Kenneth 
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Taylor popularizes Holy Writ. It has 


sold nearly 19 million copies, many of 
them in supermarkets and dime stores. 


Notable versions of one of the two 
Testaments: 


THE HOLY scriptures (1917). The au- 
thoritative Bible (i.e., “Old” Testament) 
for Jews, based on older Bibles in Eng- 
lish and with a 17th century sound to 
it. Scholars will complete an improved 
modern version in the 1980s 

NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN ENGLISH 
(1958). A graceful paraphrase, by Eng- 
lish Parson J.B. Phillips, that makes 
the Gospels and letters come alive. The 
best choice for people who think they 
do not like the Bible 

TODAY'S ENGLISH VERSION (1966). A 
translation of the New Testament in 
basic, pared-down language; from the 
American Bible Society. Its distribution 
of 50 million copies surpasses Dr. Spock 
Full Bible due in 1976 

NEW INTERNATIONAL VERSION (1973) 
The latest entry, a lucid, fresh ren- 
dering of the New Testament by an in- 
ternational panel of 108 Evangelical 
scholars who plan to publish a full Bi- 
ble by 1978 





been proved by archaeologists and his- 
torians to be correct 

There are other levels of biblical 
truth that today’s believers and nonbe- 
lievers alike can share. A purer, more ac- 
curate text, for example, closer to the 
original than scholars or laymen have 
enjoyed since antiquity. A more accu- 
rate understanding of its meaning, made 
possible by the abundance of excellent 
translations. The erosion of literalism, 
moreover, may have put the Bible’s po- 
etry in sharper relief. With a literal 
whale out of the way, readers can ap- 
preciate the splendid parable of Jonah 
the story of a stubborn man trying to 
avoid doing good for an enemy 

The Jonah parable goes beyond that 
humanistic dimension, however. What 
Jonah resists is a call from God to preach 
repentance to the sinners of Nineveh 
No manner of scientific search can es- 
tablish the reality of a call from God 
This is not a miracle, but it is a super- 
natural idea, and it requires from any 
critic who hopes to grasp it something 
more than secular understanding 

The miraculous can be demytholo- 
gized, the marvel explained, but the per- 
sistent message of the Bible will not go 
away. Both in the Jewish and Christian 
Bibles it is irreducible: some time, some 
where, God intervened in history to help 
man. Whether it was at the time of the 
Exodus, the giving of the Law, the In- 
carnation or the Resurrection, or any 
of those many smaller interventions that 
are still so cherished, ordinary human 
history was interrupted, and has never 
since been the same 
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Pop Cult 101 


They are hardly standard academic 
fare, even in the most freewheeling col- 
lege: the barbecue as an American phe- 
nomenon; Little Orphan Annie and 
Daddy Warbucks as capitalists; All in 
the Family as Greek comedy. Yet these 
and other bizarre topics are often the 
subjects of class discussions, projects and 
papers at Ohio’s Bowling Green State 
University, the home of the first and 
largest department of popular culture in 
the US. 

Taking Root. Department Chair- 
man Ray B. Browne first decided to pro- 
mote popular culture as an academic 
specialty in the late 1960s, when he was 
teaching English literature at Purdue 
But Purdue would have none of it, so 
Browne transferred to Bowling Green, 
which was considerably more receptive. 
Last year he formed the new depart- 
ment of popular culture, which imme- 
diately took root and flourished. The de- 
partment now has a $500,000 library, 
four professors, 43 graduate students and 
600 undergraduates every quarter. It 
also publishes a more or less scholarly 
quarterly, Journal of Popular Culture 
(containing articles on such subjects as 
carnivals, television weathermen and 
women’s magazines), and ten special- 
ized books a year on its Own press. 
Browne, 52, says the department “deals 
with a very important segment of so- 
ciety, the contemporary scene, Popular 
culture is holding us up to ourselves to 
see. It can tell us who we are, what we 
are and why.” 

In answering those questions, pop- 
cult students delve into some unconven- 
tional projects. For example, Pamela 
Ecker, a second year graduate student, 
recently completed a study on the so- 
cial significance of the T shirt. She based 
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a paper on the idea of “people using 
clothing to give a message,” and then de- 
signed bright yellow T shirts embla- 
zoned with caricatures of easily recog- 
nizeable contemporary objects—includ- 
ing TIME covers, Volkswagens and 
McDonald’s golden arches—for stu- 
dents to wear to class. 

Other colleges have taken up pop 
cult as a serious discipline too. North- 
eastern Illinois University in Chicago 
and Morgan State University in Balti- 
more have started popular culture pro- 
grams, and Browne says he has received 
letters from many other schools inquir- 
ing about how to start similar courses. 
“Campuses are losing students, and 
many are reaching for new programs,” 
he says. “Back in the "60s it was change 
for change’s sake, now it’s change for 
the students’ sake.” 

Despite its apparent success, the 
popular-culture department is regarded 
with less than complete enthusiasm by 
many of Bowling Green’s faculty mem- 
bers. Says pop cult Assistant Professor 
Michael Marsden: “There’s still the sus- 
picion that we're pandering to popular 
tastes and faddism.” There may be some 
cause for this suspicion. Even its sup- 





porters admit that popular culture is not 
a well-understood discipline. One ques- 
tion on the final exam for the introduc- 
tion-to-pop course this month asked, 
“How would you now explain to your 
parents what this popular-culture stuff 
is all about?” 


The Deans’ Choices 


Few things stir college-level aca- 
demics more than debating the relative 
merits of their professional schools. Now 
they will have even more to argue about 
Change, a magazine that reports on 
higher education, this month published 
ratings based on an extensive poll of 
deans at all 1,181 accredited profession- 
al schools around the nation (see box) 
The deans, representing schools special- 
izing in 18 different fields of study,* were 
asked just one question: “What in your 
opinion are the top five schools in your 
profession?” 

Harvard dominated the ratings 
Four of its schools—Business, Law, 
Medicine and Theology—led the ratings 
in their fields; three others—Architec- 
ture, Education and Public Health 
—were ranked among the top five. The 
universities of Chicago, Michigan and 
California at Berkeley each boasted six 
schools that were ranked among the top 
five. Columbia had five; Stanford, Ohio 
State and Illinois each rated four. Yale. 
however, had only three 

The poll also turned up some sur- 
prising omissions. Harvard's dental 
school did not make the list. Nor did 
the University of Michigan's prestigious 
medical school. Syracuse University’s 
journalism school, long considered one 
of the best, was conspicuously absent 

The results will no doubt bring a 
storm of angry calls and letters to the 
pair who conducted the poll: Professor 
Peter Blau and a graduate student, Re- 
becca Margulies, both of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s sociology department. When 
they published a more limited poll last 
year in Change, they were bombarded 
by protests from irate academics, who 
questioned their techniques and even 
their sanity. 


* Architecture, business, dentistry, education, en- 
gineering, forestry, journalism, law, library sci- 
ence, medicine, music, nursing, optometry, phar- 
macy, public health, social work, theology and 
veterinary medicine 
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The regular phone that works 


like a miracle. |t's the phone of the future, 
and it’s here today in 150 cities and towns across the country. 
Just notice what it does. 

We call this Custom Calling Service-we'll bring you 
even more super features in the future. 

Not only do we plan to double the capacity of 


our phone network over the next 10 years to meet your needs... 


we intend to keep your phone service the best 


in the world. We hear you. ATstT 
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Man, Woman, Person of the Year 


To the Editors: 
George McGovern, for never hav- 
ing said “I told you so.” 
Bob Del Russo 
Union, N.J. 


The Man of the Year cover this year 
should feature a woman—any woman. 
Perhaps a composite woman to stand 
for all women who have put up with 
men for so long. 

Mary Bjorklund 
Trumbull, Conn. 


For Person of the Year: John W. 
Gardner, the founder and prime mover 
of Common Cause. He has demonstrat- 
ed that citizen action can 
work and that the peo- 
ple’s lobby is a force to 
be reckoned with. 

Larry Bauer 
Cleveland 


For his display of 
statesmanship, which 
returned a country sup- 
pressed by autocratic 
tyranny to democracy, 
I nominate Premier of 
Greece Constantine 
Caramanlis for Man of 
the Year. 

John Constantinou 
Greensboro, N.C. 


I nominate Pat Nixon, for grace un- 
der pressure. 

Susan M. Carlucei 

Hewlett, N.Y. 


Senator Henry M. (“Scoop”) Jack- 
son. He is not only the Senate’s leading 
spokesman on pressing domestic prob- 
lems, but was also the major force in 
pushing the Russian emigration amend- 
ment through the Congress. 

Randall S. Hoch 
Washington, D.C. 


Men of the Year? The Arab rulers. 
They succeeded in throwing the eco- 
nomics of the Western world out of gear; 
they made their countries the wealthiest 
on earth; they immensely increased (at 
Rabat) the threat of war in the Middle 
East. 
O. Robinson 
Haifa, Israel 


For Man of the Year 1974, I nom- 
inate the people of Israel. They have en- 
dured economic hardship, increasing 
diplomatic isolation and military odds 
such as few other nations have had to 
face. 

Roderick Murray 
San Jose, Calif. 
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Two men deserve to share the hon- 
ors for combining brilliant professional 
competence with the guts to say it like 
it is. They are Secretary of Agriculture 
Earl L. Butz and General George S, 
Brown, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Dooley P. Wheeler Jr. 
Salt Lake City 


Man of the Year—the battered but 
unbowed Breadwinner—of course! 

Mrs. Eugene B. Ward 

Park Ridge, Ill. 


For Man of the Year, I suggest no- 
body—a blank cover to dramatize in 
particular the US. lack 
of leadership. 

Robert C. Carson 
Naples, Fla. 





Ingenious Idea 
Your Essay on oil- 
country investments in 
the U.S. [Dec. 16] seems 
a bit naive. You suggest- 
ed that substantial OPEC 
investments in the U.S. 
would result in those 
countries taking a great- 
er interest in our eco- 
nomic welfare and sta- 
bility. Taken a bit 
further, that notion 
could provide an ingenious idea for a 
real-life Bicentennial celebration: after 
200 years, return the U.S. to colonial sta- 
tus. The idea is not altogether imprac- 
tical, but will the people like it? 
Kathleen Ryan Evans 
Lansing, Mich. 


The Essay was extremely relevant. 
Unfortunately, one had to go to the last 
line to find the meat. 

If the U.S. can simply hold out un- 
til OPEC investments top $500 billion and 
are near $1,000 billion, we can nation- 
alize the whole thing. The U.S. Govern- 
ment could immediately resell the as- 
sets to US. industry and utilize the 
money to pay off the national debt. 

Richard H. Finan, State Representative 
19th District, Cincinnati 


Permitting OPEC money to be rein- 
vested in the U‘S. is essential for our 
economy. This should make clear to us 
all when we buy gasoline that we are 
not simply paying a few pieces of pa- 
per; we are trading our land, our banks 
and our corporations for it. That’s why 
we must cut down on our consumption. 

Ernest Jellinek 
Haddonfield, N.J. 





Don’t Expect Suicide 

Your article on Canadian national- 
ism [Dec. 16] refers to the irritation our 
American friends feel regarding Cana- 
da’s oil policy. It should be noted that 
this is not an anti-American policy but 
an attempt to reverse the continental oil 
policy foisted on successive Canadian 
governments by the U.S. multinational 
oil cartel. 

The facts are startling. Last year 
Canada produced 2 million bbl. of oil 
per day and shipped 1.2 million to the 
U.S. But our consumption is 1.75 mil- 
lion bbl., which meant we had to im- 
port 950,000 bbl. per day at an average 
cost of $11.70 per bbl. 

Canada exports 60% of its oil pro- 
duction and imports a larger share of 
its consumption than does the US. 
Moreover, our reserves—only about 
eight years’ supply—are less than those 
of our southern neighbor, and we will 
face an oil crisis in the early 1980s. 

Surely no one expects Canada to 
continue this suicidal policy of exporting 
its dwindling resources. Nor would it 
make sense for us to export oil to the 
USS. at $6.50 per bbl. and import from 
the OPEC countries at $11.70. Even good 
neighborliness does not require us to go 
that far. 

T.C. Douglas, M.P. 
Ottawa 


The writer is the former leader of the 
New Democratic Party and premier of 
Saskatchewan 1944-61. 


As a Canadian nationalist, I am 
always amazed to read that being pro- 
Canadian is usually interpreted in terms 
of a negative attitude toward other 
countries, particularly the U.S. Have 
Canadians become so emasculated that 
it is not possible to say that one loves 
Canada, respects its heritage and 
institutions, and wishes to preserve 
its unique characteristics without being 
labeled anti-American, negative or self- 
indulgent? 

William Murray 
Georgetown, Ont. 


There is no growing anti-American 
feeling in Quebec. In the arts, partic- 
ularly in literature, we have been and 
still are influenced by U‘S. writers. The 
impact of American popular music is 
tremendous. 

Our problem of identity has more 
than one dimension, but I feel that now 
a strong desire to take a more impor- 
tant place in the powerful North Amer- 
ican civilization and culture supersedes 
the oldtime search for a clear-cut 
French-Canadian identity. 

The U.S. economy is still the basic 
guarantee of our material security and 
cultural development. As Canadians, 
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however, we Quebeckers are satisfied 
that the energy crisis forces the U.S. to 
have concern for and pay more serious 
attention to our country. We hope the 
day has come when you consider us no 
longer an obedient and silent satellite 
but a neighbor whose political, econom- 
ic and cultural particularities must be se- 
riously evaluated and respected. 
Roger Lemelin 
President and Publisher, La Presse 
Montreal 


 _ 


Free-Flying Joni 
Joni Mitchell (Dec. 16] is a free-fly- 
ing fairy princess who, I hope, will con- 
tinue to enchant us with her talents. 
Robert Guerette 
Melrose, Mass. 


Joni Mitchell has always been a 
cherished idol of mine. She can touch 
some of the darkest and deepest corners 
of my senses with her insight, senses that 
only come out in me with the sound of 
her voice. 

Hers is a very private affair with 
many of us. Now this privacy has been 
invaded, and she has been exposed to 
the masses. 

Joni Mitchell richly deserves deep 
appreciation, not simply superimposed 
attention. 

R.A. Rhodes 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Unfortunately, your otherwise su- 
perb article on “Rock Women” omits 
one of the most prolific women com- 
poser-musician-poets: Laura Nyro, Ms. 
Nyro’s lyrics express the poignant pain 
and blissful peace of those of us who 
dare to love in a cruel universe. 

William Steele 
Rock Hill, S.C. 


Because she no longer sings of pills 
or white rabbits, to say that Grace Slick 
has lost her creative flair is nonsense. 
Grace’s voice remains hauntingly per- 
sistent, her lyrics romantic and irrev- 
erent. TIME, by all appearances you're 
just not listening. 

Michael Stanfield 
San Francisco 


You paid too little attention to Car- 
ole King. What Joni Mitchell is to lyr- 
ics, Carole King is to music. 

Billy Carlson 
Savannah, Ga. 





No Blatant Pounding 

Your generally fair story about the 
Voice of America suffered from a lack 
of your usual perception. It is a distor- 
tion to imply that VOA is no longer “re- 
porting on opposition stirring within 
Communist countries.” Our news pro- 
grams constantly carry legitimate sto- 
ries about such stirring. You would have 
been more perceptive if you had rec- 
ognized the effective difference: we are 
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not blatantly pounding such stories in 

an obvious effort to subvert the govern- 
ments of those countries. 

James Keogh, Director 

United States Information Agency 

Washington, D.C. 





Cry “Rape!” 

The Third World exerts its major- 
ity power in the United Nations, and 
the superpower imperialists look at their 
former colonies and cry “Rape!” 

How sweet the democratic process is 
—when it is furthering one’s own self-in- 
terest. But when it isn't... 

Gregory Lewis 
West Bloomfield, Mich. 


It is hypocritical for the new ma- 
jority of the U.N. to claim that it is only 
delivering the “automatic” votes that the 
old majority used to claim. For the old 
automatic majority never used its the- 
oretical power to deprive 
a member state of its 
right to answer for itself 
in debate, or to drive it 
out of nonaffiliated orga- 
nizations in a campaign 
of pressure to diminish 
its right to statehood 
—and thus to life. 

J. Denis 
Paris 


There is a lot wrong 
with the U.N., especially 
its General Assembly, 
but there is a lot wrong 
everywhere, even in 
these United States. 
How could the U.N. pos- 
sibly be free from the flaws which run 
through the sovereign governments that 
make up this institution? How could we 
think the new nations would accept 
overnight our “rules of the game” when 
we, the old democracies, are still so un- 
certain and inconsistent about them? 

But sober realism is not the same as 
despair. We must try to change the char- 
acter of our relations with the Third 
World. The poor nations don’t think we 
care; we do, but we must also be seen to 
care, and we must join with others to 
deal effectively with global poverty. 

Our security demands the bridging 
of the gap between the rich and the poor 
nations. The U.N. can be part of the 
bridge, rather than part of the gap, if 
we will make the necessary effort. 

James F. Leonard, President, United 

Nations Association of the United States 
of America, New York City 


The writer served as ambassador and 
chief of the U.S. delegation to disarma- 
ment conferences in 1969, 1970 and 1971. 





Cry Wolf 

We wish to call your attention to a 
most unfortunate error, which could be 
quite detrimental to wildlife, appearing 





in American Notes [Dec 9]. Whether 
your quoted figure of 50,000 wolves in- 
habiting Alaska is a typographical error 
or a case of improper research, we feel 
that the true number and situation of 
the Alaskan timber wolf (Canis lupus 
pambasileus) should be stated. 

The USS. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Department of the Interior, lists be- 
tween 5,000 and 10.000 as the popula- 
tion of wolves in Alaska. The Govern- 
ment and all conservationists consider 
the wolf extremely vulnerable to human 
pressures (¢.g., killing for fur). I do not 
believe that President Ford would pur- 
posely exploit a threatened species; how- 
ever, the example he has set by accept- 
ing and wearing a coat made from wolf 
fur is extremely harmful to the remnant 
of the population of wolves in Alaska. 
We have requested that the President 
make a public statement denouncing the 
exploitation of wildlife for the sake of 
luxury items. 

R. Marlin Perkins, The 
Wild Canid Survival and 
Research Center, Wolf 
Sanctuary, St. Louis 





Fishbait’s Fare 


1 was saddened to 
read of the dismissal of 
William M. (“Fishbait”) 
Miller, the doorkeeper 
for the House [Dec. 16]. 
I remember, as will 
many Americans under 
similar circumstances, 
meeting Fishbait in his 
office. We were educat- 
ed, entertained and 
humbled by the history 
and stories expounded by him. He was 
a delight. 

Jean Tibbetts 
Everett, Mass. 


William (“Fishbait") Miller's ener- 
gy, dedication to and sacrifices for the 
House of Representatives will long be 
remembered. I was his campaign man- 
ager in the House Democratic caucus 
when years ago he was first elected door- 
keeper. I recall his enthusiasm and his 
constant and dedicated efforts in the dis- 
charge of his official duties, and his con- 
cern that the best interests of the House 
always be advanced. 

If | were asked to describe Bill Mill- 
er, | would say that he is a man who is 
witty, as well as personable, humane and 
decent. Bill Miller has been a friend 
whose service as doorkeeper has en- 
riched the lives and inspired the spirit 
of all he served. 

John W. McCormack 
Boston 


John McCormack was Speaker of the 
House from 1962 to 1970. 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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The Infinite Universe 


Most contemporary cosmologists 
agree that the universe was created bil- 
lions of years ago when a superdense 
clump of primordial matter exploded 
with incredible force. The hot gases cre- 
ated by the “big bang” were flung vi- 
olently outward, gradually cooling and 
coalescing into great islands of stars, or 
galaxies, that are still moving away from 
one another. Last week, after years of 
study and calculation, two respected 
California astronomers, Allan Sandage 
and James Gunn, made separate but 
similar announcements: the universe 
will continue to expand forever. 

That conclusion will be disturbing 
to those who find the concept of an in- 
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SANDAGE AT MOUNT PALOMAR 
Almost theological in nature. 


finitely expanding or “open” universe 
to be philosophically unsatisfactory. 
“Closed universe” scientists have long 
contended that if there was enough mat- 
ter in or between the galaxies, there 
would be enough mutual gravitational 
attraction to gradually slow their out- 
ward flight. The expansion would halt, 
and all the parts of the universe would 
begin to fall inward, eventually crush- 
ing together again in a final cataclysm. 
Some closed universe theorists hold out 
the possibility that matter would in ef- 
fect rebound from the crunch in anoth- 
er big bang and that the universe would 
continue to oscillate, expanding and 
contracting forever. Now both theories 
seem to be seriously undermined. 
Sandage, of the Hale Observatories, 
bases his conclusion on 15 years of pains- 
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taking observations of distant galaxies 
and measurement of the amount that 
their light is shifted toward the red (or 
lower frequency) end of the spectrum. 
Just as the pitch (or frequency) of a si- 
ren appears to lower as it moves away 
from an observer, so the light from a gal- 
axy is shifted toward the red by an 
amount proportional to the speed at 
which the galaxy is moving away from 
earth. Also, because of the general ex- 
pansion of the universe, the velocity at 
which galaxies recede from the earth in- 
creases with their distance from it. Thus 
astronomers can determine a galaxy’s 
distance by measuring its red shift. 
Sandage, working with Swiss Astron- 
omer Gustav Tammann, used Mount 
Palomar’s 200-in. telescope to measure 
the distances of nearby gal- 
axies and compare them with 
the corresponding red shifts. 
That enabled him to calibrate 
the relationship between dis- 
tance and red shift much 
more accurately than ever 
before. 

Using his new yardstick, 
he concluded that all galaxies 
were more distant than as- 
tronomers had previously be- 
lieved. That, in turn, meant 
the expansion had been go- 
ing on longer than anyone 
thought, and that the age of 
the universe was at least 16 
billion years, or roughly 4 bil- 
lion to 6 billion years older 
than earlier estimates. Even 
more important, the red-shift 
measurements of nearby gal- 
axies gave no indication of 
any significant gravitational 
slowdown in the outward 
rush of the galaxies. “It’s a 
terrible surprise,” says Sand- 
age, who for years had been 
a leading proponent of the 
idea that the universe would 
eventually close in on itself. 

Gunn, a Caltech astron- 
omer, made no direct observations. In 
collaboration with three associates, he 
spent six years studying a wide variety 
of evidence—including Sandage’s red- 
shift measurements. For one thing, he 
examined the galaxies’ brightness and 
movement, which offer clues to their 
mass. He also estimated the probable in- 
cidence of “black holes,” small but ex- 
tremely massive bodies that are invis- 
ible to astronomers. From these and 
other clues, Gunn's group concluded 
that the universe has no more than a 
tenth of the mass—and probably less 
—needed to close it. “Pulling all the ar- 
guments together,” says Gunn, “an open 
universe wins by a wide margin.” 

Both men expect their conclusions 
to stir a storm of protest from some of 
their colleagues. For, as Gunn puts it, 
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the arguments for a closed universe are 
almost “theological in nature.” Indeed, 
Gunn finds the implications of an open 
universe thoroughly mind-boggling and 
paradoxical. “Even though the density 
of its mass is small,” he explains, “the 
total amount of mass is infinite because 
space is infinitely big.” Sandage agrees. 
“This expansion is such a strange con- 
clusion,” he says. “One’s first assump- 
tion is that it cannot really be true, and 
yet it is the premier fact.” 


The Model Student 


A group of Harvard biochemists 
gathered last April in the spartan office 
of Assistant Professor David Dressler to 
toast one another with champagne 
They had ample cause for celebration: 
their ten months of experiments on a 
“transfer factor” in animal immunology 
had produced spectacular results, gain- 
ing publication in scientific journals and 
the attention of immunologists round 
the world. Furthermore, one of the 
group, Steven Rosenfeld, an undergrad- 
uate Wunderkind who had started the 
research as a summer project—had just 
been elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 

Last week the once proud group was 
in disarray. Rosenfeld, 21, was in hid- 
ing after a disciplinary board had forced 
him to leave Harvard in disgrace. The 
reputation of Dressler, a respected sci- 
entist, had been somewhat tarnished. 
Most important, serious doubt had been 
cast on the validity of the transfer fac- 
tor experiments. 

Tampering Denied. The scandal. 
which came to light as a result of hard 
investigative reporting by the Harvard 
Crimson, began with Dressler’s discov- 
ery that Rosenfeld had written his own 
recommendation for a Harvard-M.1.T 
medical program—and forged Dres- 
sler’s signature on the bottom. Further 
investigation revealed that Rosenfeld 
had also fabricated at least three other 
letters recommending him for Phi Beta 
Kappa and a fellowship. The deceptions 
might have gone unnoticed even long- 
er had not Rosenfeld exaggerated his 
own importance. One of the letters of 
recommendation over Dressler’s signa- 
ture indicated that Rosenfeld single- 
handed had thought up the whole idea 
for the research project. That hyperbole 
aroused the suspicion of M.I.T. Immu- 
nologist Herman Eisen, who had re- 
viewed the recommendation. Eisen 
mentioned it to Dressler—and the chain 
of forgeries was unfolded. 

Through a lawyer last week, Rosen- 
feld issued a statement admitting that 
he had “committed several irrational, 
highly regrettable and unquestionably 
wrong acts,” but he strongly denied that 
he had tampered with the immunology 
experiments. “I can understand how my 
behavior may have raised doubts about 
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No transfer factor? 


the validity of our results,” he conced- 
ed, “but it would be tragic if work were 
to stop on experiments in which we have 
invested so much time, and which I firm- 
ly feel will eventually be successful.” 

Those experiments had confirmed 
the existence of a transfer factor, a sub- 
stance that apparently enabled the sci- 
entists to transfer immunity against for- 
eign substances from one animal to an- 
other. The research had far-reaching 
implications for immunology and cancer 
research. In fact, the early results were 
so significant that one paper reporting 
them was sponsored for publication in 
the prestigious Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences by James D 
Watson, the Harvard biochemist who 
shared the Nobel Prize for helping to de- 
cipher the structure of the genetic mate- 
rial DNA. Since April, however, attempts 
by Dressler’s group to duplicate the re- 
sults have been unsuccessful, raising 
doubts among scientists about the exper- 
iments. In the light of the revelations 
about Rosenfeld, the April cutoff date 
seems significant; it suggests to some re- 
searchers that news of last spring’s fake 
research scandal at Manhattan’s Sloan- 
Kettering Institute (TIME, April 29) may 
have given pause to anyone tampering 
with the Harvard experiments 

For his part, Dressler, 33, has writ- 
ten a “statement of uncertainty and po- 
tential retraction” to the scientific jour- 
nals that had published papers about the 
project. Dressler says that he will try to 
reproduce the experiments for another 
six months before giving up, but adds, 
“It’s only human to have doubts.” James 
Watson is more definite. Says he: “I 
think it’s best to conclude that the trans- 
fer factor doesn’t exist.” 

The irony of the affair is that Ro- 
senfeld, the son ofa Lancaster, Pa., rabbi 
and a straight-A student, did not have 
to falsify either experiments or docu- 
ments to guarantee his future. Dressler 
says that he would have been admitted 
to any medical school in the country just 
on the basis of his grades 
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Out-of-Sight Settlements 


Insurance companies have com- 
plained that jury verdicts and damage 
settlements for injuries are getting out 
of hand. They may now be getting out 
of sight; each week seems to bring an- 
other stunner. Three recent cases indi- 
cate that the trend is still onward and 
upward; they also provide some new the- 
ories on who should be paid as well as 
how 

> In July 1972, a camp sergeant in 
the Mississippi State Penitentiary at 
Parchman ordered Inmate William 
Hardin Bogard to take a sewing ma- 
chine away from James B. (“Slick”) 
Davis, a fellow inmate. Davis, who was 
allowed to work in the prison slaugh- 
terhouse even though he had been di- 
agnosed a_ paranoid schizophrenic, 
jammed a butcher knife into Bogard’s 
spinal cord. The incident was Bogard’s 
second bloody encounter with the ma- 
lign brutality that has established Parch- 
man as one of the most dangerous pris- 
ons in the US. Less than a year before, 
he was shot in the foot by another in- 
mate, who had been armed to supervise 
cons working on the prison’s 22,000-acre 
farm. For Bogard, who was serving a 25- 
year stretch for armed robbery, the knife 
injury was a ticket to freedom. But the 
price—paralysis from the waist down 
—came high, and Bogard sued three for- 
mer prison officials, a prison guard and 
three inmates, charging negligence, cru- 
el and unusual punishment and a vio- 
lation of due process. In October, a six- 
woman jury in Greenville, Miss., 
awarded $500,000 to Bogard, 26, who 


WILLIAM BOGARD OUTSIDE FEDERAL COURT 





now lives on welfare with his mother in 
Illinois. A federal judge in Greenville re- 
cently upheld the decision, one of the 
largest prison-related awards ever. But 
attorneys for the defendants, fully aware 
that there are some 30 other similar 
cases pending, will file a motion for a 
new trial. 

>» Mutual of Omaha, the nation’s 
largest seller of individual and family 
health-insurance policies, calls itself in 
its advertising “The People You Can 
Count On.” In Pomona, Calif., a jury 
last month chastized Mutual for not liv- 
ing up to that billing by awarding Pol- 
icyholder Michael Egan, 59, $5.1 mil- 
lion in compensatory and punitive 
damages. Egan’s policy had promised 
him $200 a month for life if he should 
be disabled by an accident but only 
three months’ benefits if he became un- 
able to work because of a “non-con- 
fining sickness.” Egan, an Irish immi- 
grant roofer, fell from a ladder in May 
1970 and ruptured a disc. After re- 
ceiving two checks from Mutual, he un- 
derwent surgery and was judged in- 
definitely disabled. Now, for the first 
time, the company called his injury a 
sickness, thus blocking the prospect of 
lifetime payments. Though Egan could 
leave his home—to visit a doctor, for 
example—he insisted that he was un- 
able to work. When Egan and his law- 
yer could not get the company to con- 
tinue to pay accident benefits, they sued, 
seeking compensatory damages and 
claiming “malice, fraud or oppression” 
on the part of the company and two 
claims adjusters. To the jury, the case 
was apparently a classic instance of 
the little guy v. a big corporation. To a 
lawyer for Mutual, which has filed a mo- 
tion to throw out the award, it was a 
“runaway verdict” that would only help 
to hike premium costs for all health- 
insurance policyholders 

>» Awards may look fat now, but 
how lean will they get after 20 years of 
inflation? With that sobering prospect 
in mind, the lawyers and family of Mrs 
June Walker, 52, now lying in a coma 
in a San Gabriel, Calif., nursing home 
as a result of a series of improper med- 
ical procedures that occurred in a 
U.C.L.A. clinic, have worked out a new 
inflation-proof twist for damages in a 
malpractice suit. Faced with charges 
that ranged from unnecessary surgery, 
falsification of records and failure to 
monitor the patient, University of Cal- 
ifornia regents have agreed to pay Mrs 
Walker's daily medical expenses—cur- 
rently about $350 and going up all the 
time—for as long as she lives. Though 
Mrs. Walker may never come out of her 
coma, doctors estimate that she still 
might live for 23.5 years. If she survives 
that long and inflation does too, the set- 
tlement could cost California taxpayers 
more than $4.5 million 
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EX-—ASSISTANT D.A. SPRAGUE 


Tough, Honest and Fired 


Richard Sprague is a prosecutor's 
prosecutor. During the 17 years he 
worked in the Philadelphia district at- 
torney’s office, he supervised or prose- 
cuted more than 10,000 cases, won 69 
out of 70 first-degree murder trials and 
obtained the death penalty 19 of the 22 
times he requested it. Sprague could nev- 
er be confused with a bleeding heart: 
“T've never lost any sleep,” he has said, 
“over men I helped send to the chair.” 

He came to national fame when 
Pennsylvania named him special pros- 
ecutor to investigate the murders of In- 
surgent Mine Workers Leader Joseph 
Yablonski and members of his family 
Sprague cracked the case by doggedly 
pressuring defendant after defendant 
until he had convicted everyone in the 
conspiracy, all the way up to U.M.W 
President Tony Boyle. It was an extraor- 
dinary achievement that prosecutors 
will discuss for years to come. But now 
Sprague is out of a job. He has been sud- 
denly and angrily fired 

Dent in Power. Though a Demo- 
crat, Sprague had served as first assis- 
tant to Republican D.A. Arlen Specter 
from 1966 to 1974. He so admired his 
boss that he turned down an offer from 
Democratic leaders to run for D.A. in 
his own right. The Democrats then nom- 
inated F. Emmett Fitzpatrick, a success- 
ful criminal lawyer who trounced Spec- 
ter in the election. Fitzpatrick wasted 
no time reorganizing the office. “After 
all, | campaigned against the operations 
of this office,” he points out. One big 
change: assistant D.A.s were told they 
could come directly to the boss with 
problems. Previously they had to go 
through Sprague. 

That was an unquestioned dent in 
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Sprague’s power, but the flash point be- 
tween him and Fitzpatrick came over 
questions about the new D.A.'s ethics 
First, local papers reported that after his 
election and before taking office, Fitz- 
patrick had held a victory cocktail party 
Many of the lawyers who might well 
have future clients in trouble with the 
D.A. paid $50 a head to attend the fund 
raiser. “These parties are given all the 
time,” says Fitzpatrick, who does not 
deny that the money collected went to 
him. The state supreme court's disciplin- 
ary board is investigating 

Sprague held his tongue. But he 
finally decided to let loose after a local 
newspaper revealed that Fitzpatrick 
personally went into court to recom- 
mend probation for one Joseph F. Nar- 
dello, who had been convicted of receiv- 
ing stolen goods. Sprague had wanted 
to recommend 2)% to 5 years, but Fitz- 
patrick preferred the probation in ex- 
change for Nardello’s agreement not to 
attack the conviction. Newspapers then 
suggested another possible Fitzpatrick 
motive: they charged that the D.A. had 
once represented Nardello when in pri- 
vate practice 

After denials and clarifications, it 
developed that Fitzpatrick had actually 
represented a co-defendant of Nardel- 
lo’s in an extortion trial. When an ap- 
peal bearing the names of both defen- 
dants went to the Supreme Court, it was 
Fitzpatrick who argued the case. But he 
insists, “I have never represented Mr 
Nardello.” Besides, he told reporters, he 
was only following “staff recommenda- 
tions” in backing the probation deal. But 
Sprague was certain that all involved 
staffers had opposed the move. (Fitzpat- 
rick insists, however, that one staffer 
supported him.) 

No Cover-Up. Then Fitzpatrick 
switched his story again. He had grant- 
ed probation, he said, because of a plea- 
bargaining arrangement made by the 
previous administration. That did it, 
Sprague says. “I knew he was lying. My 
choice was either to be honest and tell 
the truth or keep my mouth shut.” It 
was really no contest. “I decided that in- 
stead of participating in my own mini- 
Watergate, I'd tell the truth, not cover 
up and not sit tight with my nice job.” 
The next reporter who happened to call 
got quite a story. Sprague made it clear 
that he considered Fitzpatrick a liar. For 
good measure, he called his superior “the 
worst district attorney I've seen in 17 
years.” With that, Fitzpatrick demand- 
ed Sprague’s resignation. When Sprague 
refused, Fitzpatrick fired him. Since the 
dismissal on Dec. 5, Sprague, 49, has had 
a variety of job feelers, including private- 
practice salary offers of $100,000. As as- 
sistant D.A., he made $40,000. But 
Sprague likes prosecuting too much. He 
is currently looking for the right open- 
ing. If the inquiries now pending about 
the cocktail-party fund raiser or the 
Nardello case bring down Fitzpatrick, 
Sprague figures, the opening that would 
be left would be just about perfect 
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End of an Ara 


Come Christmas, while the elect 
among football coaches are happily pre- 
paring for professional playoffs and col- 
lege bowl games, many of their losing 
colleagues have already received pre- 
holiday presents in the form of dismissal 
notices from disgruntled owners or dis- 
appointed college administrators. The 
resulting scramble for jobs resembles a 
madcap game of musical chairs. 

The annual ritual took a bizarre turn 
last week when Notre Dame’s Ara Par- 
seghian announced that he was stepping 
down. Before the shock wave subsided 
in South Bend, Notre Dame officials 
triggered another with the word that as 
Ara’s replacement they had chosen Dan 
Devine, who was about to get his walk- 
ing papers from the National Football 
League’s Green Bay Packers. 

Glittering Records. There was not 
the slightest suggestion that Notre Dame 
was unhappy with Ara. His team won 
the national championship last season 
and takes a 9-2 record into the Orange 
Bowl against undefeated Alabama. 
Trouble was the coach could not live 
with success. The demands, he says, 
have simply gotten too great. “There is 
no time to relax. College football now is 
more than just a twelve-month job; it’s 
more like a 14-month job. After 25 years 
of coaching, I needed to back away from 
it, if | could, and take another look.” 

That look may eventually lead to the 
pros, for Parseghian’s record is impres- 
sive. His 94-victory total after eleven 
years at Notre Dame is second only to 
the 105 amassed by the legendary Knute 
Rockne. His career winning percentage 
at Miami of Ohio. Northwestern and 
Notre Dame is a glittering .745. But Ara 
says it will be a while before he’s ready 
to try again. He plans to spend more 
time with his wife Katie, and devote 
greater attention to his insurance busi- 
ness and volunteer work with the Na- 
tional Multiple Sclerosis Society. (His 
daughter Karan suffers from the dis- 
ease.) “If I get itchy feet a year from 
now,” he says, “and I see that I'm miss- 
ing the game, then I'll come back.” 

In any case, it will not be back to 
Notre Dame, which gave Devine a five- 
year contract despite his spotty record 
with the Packers. Devine took his team 
to the playoffs in 1972, but since then 
they have slumped badly, finishing this 
season with three straight defeats and a 
sagging 6-8 record. Disillusioned Green 
Bay fans who wanted nothing less than 
a consistent winner like their late coach, 
Vince Lombardi, subjected Devine and 
his family to unremitting torment 
(TIME, Oct. 7). “I wouldn't be human,” 
he says, “if I weren't a little bitter. In 
all honesty, I can't say I could have 
stayed on in those conditions.” 

Trying to live with the legend of 
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DAN DEVINE & ARA PARSEGHIAN 
A 14-month year. 


Lombardi was tough enough; now De- 
vine is taking on the memory of Par- 
seghian, Rockne and Frank Leahy. And 
he knows all too well that Notre Dame 
has never brooked even middling show- 
ings by its football coaches. (Terry Bren- 
nan was asked to leave after a 32-18 
record in five seasons.) But Devine is un- 
daunted. “I feel like I'm going to have 
the full cooperation of everyone,” he 
says. “As long as I've got the support, I 
can produce a winner.” 


The Double Life of 
Egghead Jocks 


In order to be eligible to play it was 
necessary for him to keep up in his stud- 
ies, a very difficult matter, for while he 
was not dumber than an ox, he was not 
any smarter. 


That was how James Thurber de- 
scribed Bolenciecwez, his quintessential 
dumb jock, in My Life and Hard Times. 
Though a caricature, Ohio State Tackle 
Bolenciecwez was not entirely ludicrous. 
Sport and education, particularly high- 
er education, have never been a com- 
mon combination 

Until recently, that is. Many profes- 
sional athletes today do not simply have 
college diplomas. They have master’s 
degrees or doctorates as well, or are 
working toward them. Opportunities for 
fame and money in sport have expand- 
ed so radically that many young men 
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KEN DRYDEN GETTING LAW DEGREE, GUARDING THE GOAL 


with the brainpower to succeed in a pro- 
fession find that it makes sense to take 
time out first to get rich in the arena. 

Law and business administration 
are the most popular specialties. Indeed, 
it is hard to find a pro football team with- 
out at least one player scholar or 
administrator. Nick Buoniconti, the Mi- 
ami Dolphins linebacker, runs a law 
practice (Garber & Buoniconti), as does 
inactive Packer Center Ken Bowman. 
Blaine Nye, who plays guard for the Dal- 
las Cowboys, has a University of Wash- 
ington M.A. in physics and a Stanford 
master’s in business administration that 
he plans to apply to a career in cor- 
porate banking or business marketing. 
In hockey, a game not noted for the in- 
tellect of its players, Montreal Canadien 
Goalie Ken Dryden holds a law degree 
from McGill. Last year Dryden aban- 
doned hockey and his $75,000 annual 
salary to work in a Toronto law office. 
This season he is back in the nets. 

Pro athletes also follow more exotic 
pursuits. Earlie Thomas, a cornerback 
for the New York Jets, spends his off- 





seasons chasing bugs as he works toward 
a master’s in entomology at Colorado 
State. The subject of his thesis: “The Dif- 
ferent Effects of Cultural Methods on 
Bathyplectes Curculionis and Its Host,” 
a study of one species of parasite wasp. 
“T’ve always been curious about insects,” 
Thomas says. “You could spend one full 
year on one insect and still not know 
all there is to know about it.” Thomas’ 
fascination has been an abiding one; he 
took up football only to get a scholar- 
ship. After completing his doctoral re- 
quirements, he plans to specialize in ag- 
ricultural or medical entomology. 

Morris Mott, forward for the Cal- 
ifornia Golden Seals and another eru- 
dite athlete, is a doctoral candidate in 
history at Queen's University in Kings- 
ton, Ontario. Then there is Mike Mar- 
shall, the Dodger relief pitcher and win- 
ner of the Cy Young Award. He retreats 
to Michigan State every winter to work 
on his Ph.D. in motor development in 
children (TIME, Aug. 12). Denver Bron- 
co Quarterback Charley Johnson has a 
1971 doctorate in chemical engineering 

ux from Washington Universi- 
ty in St. Louis. Johnson, 
who specialized in the ex- 
pansion characteristics of 
plastics, works in the off- 
season as an engineer and 
salesman for a firm that 
builds natural gas com- 
pressing stations. 

On the playing field, the 
egghead jock can be a 
source of enlightenment as 
well as amusement to team- 
mates. Several years ago, 
when Atlanta Braves Sec- 
ond Baseman Dave John- 
son, a mathematician, was 
playing for the Baltimore 
Orioles, he gave some valu- 
able advice to Pitcher Jim 
Palmer. “Jim, you're in an 
unfavorable chance devia- 
tion,” said Johnson. When 
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EARLIE THOMAS ON THE FIELD, IN THE LIBRARY 


Palmer seemed mystified, Johnson ex- 
plained that Palmer was minimizing 
his chance to pitch strikes by trying to 
hit the corners. 

For the Yankees, the counsel of- 
fered by Pitcher George (“Doc”) Med- 
ich is probably even more worthwhile 
Medich, a 19-game winner last season, 
doubles as a third-year medical stu- 
dent at Pitt. “A lot of guys ask me for 
advice,” says Medich. “Last year EI- 
liott Maddox had a bulge in his ab- 
domen. I told him it might be a hernia 
or a ruptured pyramidalis” (a small ru- 
dimentary muscle). Medich’s diagnosis 
was correct; Maddox had a hernia. 

Counting Bugs. The double life of 
the egghead jock can cause plenty of 
problems. Medich is taking seven years 
to complete a four-year medical course. 
When Dryden was both law student and 
Canadien goalie, he spent one frantic 
day taking two long exams, then racing 
to the Montreal Forum to play in a 
game. Earlie Thomas has a different dif- 
ficulty: completing his research in the 
off-season while staying in condition. “I 
really get into my research,” he says. “I 
spend as much as 14 hours a day in the 
field, usually on my hands and knees 
counting bugs. Then I still have to go 
work out, plus check on my lab work. I 
usually hit the lab about midnight.” 

For Morris Mott, the difficulty was 
focusing on one pursuit. “When prac- 
ticing, I'd be thinking of writing a paper,” 
he says. “When I was in class, I'd be 
thinking of being on the ice. It took me 
about four years to work it out.” 

Despite such troubles, most academ- 
ic athletes get a kick out of both worlds 
Says Dave Johnson: “There’s just as 
much challenge in hitting that baseball 
and trying to figure out what they're gon- 
na throw you as there is in solving dif- 
ferential equations.” There is also the 
security of having a second profession. 
“They can always take that football 
away from you,” says Thomas, “but they 
can’t take away that knowledge.” 
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Brute Strength 


OF MICE AND MEN 
by JOHN STEINBECK 


“Tell me again about the rabbits, 
George.” The plea is from John Stein- 
beck’s naturalistic opus Of Mice and 
Men. The pleader is Lennie, a ruined 
hulk who grasps ideas with his hands in- 
stead of his brain. Looming about the 
California farm land, Lennie is barely 
held in tow by his keeper George. To- 
gether, the two migratory workers enjoy 
a classic symbiosis, the blending of brute 
strength and animal cunning 

When this play was first produced 
in the "30s, the Natural Man enjoyed 
something of a vogue. Eugene O'Neill's 
Hairy Ape, Hemingway's grunting he- 
roes and Steinbeck’s wretched Okies 
were the common components of trag- 
edy. But even milestones can erode with 
the years and weather. Depression 
America is not Recession America; eco- 
nomic determinism is no longer in lit- 
erary style. The ranch hands who sur- 
round George and Lennie are types 
rather than characters, and the stage- 
craft contains all the ungainly devices 
of yesteryear: the breathless entrances, 
the lamplit confessionals, the contrived 
pathos that redeems criminal actions 

Black and White. Given these con 
straints, Director Edwin Sherin (7he 
Great White Hope) has worked some- 
thing of a miracle. His cast might be a 
repertory group. Performers work at 
peak level: if Stefan Gierasch is to be sin- 
gled out for excellence, it is not because 
he is better but because his crippled old 
ranch hand is written as operatic ba- 
thos and yet is played with unfailing dig- 
nity and wilt 

But the greatest honors belong to the 
two leads. Kevin Conway informs his 
character with contemporary insights 
His blustery tantrums never quite con- 
ceal a fear of isolation that only Len- 
nie’s undemanding presence can as- 
suage. James Earl Jones gives the most 
restrained and, paradoxically, the most 
forceful performance of his career as 
Lennie. Lolling, dribbling, crushing the 
life out of what he loves, Jones gives his 
burdened oafa soul that more than com- 
pensates for his damaged mind 

When a cast is racially integrated, 
it has been the custom of audiences to 
pretend that nothing has happened, or 
to infer that the millennium has arrived 
Nonsense. A mixture of black and white 
can sometimes disturb the texture of a 
play, as in Odyssey. Or it can enrich the 
work, as it does in Pippin. In Of Mice 
and Men, it grants the play a fresh res- 
onance. The interdependence of George 
and Lennie is far more poignant and 
tragic than in the original. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether the play would have 
been producible in the old style (a 1968 
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TV revival with Nicol Williamson and 
George Segal was two hours of dead air) 
Matters have reversed themselves since 
Steinbeck’s day, when words were the 
masters of the stage. Today, as Conway 
and Jones prove, it is the singer, not the 
song ® Stefan Kanfer 


Parody of a Parody 


LONDON ASSURANCE 
by DION BOUCICAULT 
Directed by RONALD EYRE 


Why should anyone revive this 
creaky play, the hit of the London stage 
in 1841? In the chronology of the Eng- 
lish comedy of manners, Anglo-Irish 
Dion Boucicault flounders between the 
astringency of Sheridan and the epi- 
grams of Wilde. Yet he took a roman- 
tic’s delight in character. London Assur- 
ance is peopled with enough eccentrics 
to fill the portmanteau of a Victorian 
novel. Welding this strength to the pol- 
ished ensemble skills of the Royal 
Shakespeare Company, Adapter-Direc- 
tor Ronald Eyre has transformed an old 
chestnut into a parody of what is already 
a near parody of Restoration comedy 

Laid bare, the plot itself could close 
the play fast. An aging and broke Lon- 
don fop, Sir Harcourt Courtly, plans to 
marry a country miss, Grace Harkaway, 
for her money. But before he can get 
Grace to the altar, his dashing and dis- 
obedient son Charles falls in love with 
her. He arranges to draw off Sir Har- 
court with a fresh scent, the county's 
hardest rider to hounds, Lady Gay 
Spanker. Naturally the proceedings are 


The Year’s Best 


A MOON FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN. Eugene 
O'Neill, lovingly and brilliantly assisted 
by Jason Robards, Colleen Dewhurst 
and Ed Flanders, brought beauty, pow- 
er, passion and truth to Broadway 

ABSURD PERSON SINGULAR. A singularly 
jovial farce. Three suburban British cou- 
ples party together on three successive 
Christmas Eves, and the audience gets 
blind drunk on laughter 

BAD HABITS. Spoofing a pair of zany 
Dr. Feelgoods, Playwright Terrence Mc- 
Nally proved yet again that he is an 
antic master of absurdism 

canoipe. Harold Prince’s agile pro- 
duction pays Voltaire the tribute of un- 
blemished veracity, and Leonard Bern- 
stein’s score could well be his passport 
to musical comedy’s Valhalla 

CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF. A triumphant 
revival of the Tennessee Williams play 
starring Elizabeth Ashley as a sensuous, 
febrile, scorchingly Southern Maggie the 
Cat 












JONES & CONWAY IN MICE AND MEN 





ADAMS & SINDEN IN LONDON ASSURANCE 


Equus. The bizarre saga of a boy who 
blinds six horses with a metal spike. Gal- 
vanically theatrical, albeit specious in 
substance. The boy (Peter Firth) and his 
psychiatrist (Anthony Hopkins) give 
performances in the megaton range 

Goo’s FAvoRiTe. Neil Simon makes 
the tribulations of Job bray with don- 
key laughter, not unmixed with muted 
sounds of compassion 

MERT AND PHit. Flawed in craft but 
spunky in spirit, Anne Burr's unflinch- 
ing drama dared playgoers to face the 
corruption of the flesh and the death of 
love 

SCAPINO. The incredibly nimble Jim 
Dale joins that select pantheon of com- 
ic agility, men like Bobby Clark, Bert 
Lahr, Harold Lloyd and Buster Keaton, 
who clowned in flawless body English 

THE NATIONAL HEALTH. Death takes no 
holidays in the terminal wards of this 
British state hospital; yet gallows humor 
staunchly stifles despair in Peter Nich- 
ols’ remarkably percipient drama of 
human resilience 





THE THEATER 


hampered by a covey of long-winded 
subplotters, plus every other known the- 
atrical device, all of which Eyre has the 
gall to retain only to dispose of them 
with affectionate derision. Grace’s pret- 
ty speeches are greeted with yawns, a 
tender love scene is made ridiculous by 
farcical staging, and the whole cast takes 
turns shamelessly mugging in asides to 
the audience. As the faded beau, Donald 
Sinden transparently masks an egoist’s 
will of steel with extravagant slapstick 
He is matched by the Grace of Polly Ad- 
ams, who makes what could have been a 
most tiresome ingénue into a bright and 
funny human being ® Gina Mallet 


Frieze Dried 


ODYSSEY 
Book and Lyrics by ERICH SEGAL 
Music by MITCH LEIGH 


Robert Fitzgerald has advanced a 
plausible theory: not only had Homer 
never written anything before the Odys- 
sey; he had not read anything before it 
This puts Erich Segal way ahead of any 
preliterate Greek singer. Segal has not 
only written other works, including Love 
Story; he has apparently ransacked ev- 
ery Homeric adaptation from Aeschylus 
to James Joyce for this musical produc- 
tion, Odyssey. “Why copy when you can 
steal?” he asks in a program footnote to 
the execrable production at the Kenne- 
dy Center for the Performing Arts in 
Washington, D.C. 

Without waiting for an answer, he 
and his fellow conspirators proceed to 
annihilate a classic. The epic adventures 
are turned into a few friezes reminiscent 
of a sixth grade pageant: Polyphemus, 
the Cyclops, bears a strong resemblance 
to a Sesame Street Muppet; Telemachus 
(Russ Thacker) might have escaped 
from a G-rated Disney film. The cele- 
brated dancing and fighting is reduced 
to a series of galvanic gestures and deaf- 
ening groans. The groans may be distin- 
guished from the songs easily: the songs 
have words. Those lyrics, which act 
upon the mind like nepenthe, are also by 
Segal, a classics scholar who is driving 
without a poetic license. The music 
proves again that Composer Mitch 
Leigh (Man of La Mancha) is a man of 
parts—part Leonard Bernstein, part 
Tchaikovsky, part '40s movie scores. 

Even epic disasters have redeeming 
notes. Here they are provided by Yul 
Brynner, the worn adventurer who nev- 
er comprehends that it is not his reign 
but its interruptions that grant him stat- 
ure. With a strange accent that suggests 
all nations and an abiding virility, Bryn- 
ner gives the musical its few seconds of 
truth and vitality. Lest they endure, Joan 
Diener, as Penelope, always manages to 
shriek them to a close. In Homer's Od- 
yssey, the goddess Circe changes the 
hero’s shipmates into swine. In this Od- 
yssey the manufacturers have exceeded 
her feat; they have taken a masterpiece 
and turned it into a dog. aS.K. 
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At Last 


Boris at the Met, 


Part spectacle, part Sophoclean 
tragedy, part historical drama, part rev- 
olutionary tract, Modest Mussorgsky’s 
Boris Godunov is a truly original epic 
that brings old Russia startlingly to life. 
It is the semi-historical tale of a Krem- 
lin politician who attains his country’s 
throne by murdering the czar’s only heir, 
the boy Dimitri. Filled with remorse, 
fear and delusion, Boris dies a crazed 
death as a people’s revolution, led by a 
false Dimitri, prepares to overthrow 
him. Powerfully scored, Boris has no 
peers in Russia and precious few in all 
of opera. Yet for close to a century, Mus- 
sorgsky’s masterpiece has had a formi- 
dable and often cruel rival: of all things, 


HENRY GROSSMAN 


his own work, as later revised by his fel- 
low Russian, Nikolai Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov. The Metropolitan Opera has been 
staging Boris regularly for more than a 
half-century. But the new production of 
the opera last week represented the first 
time the work had been heard at the 
Met more or less as Mussorgsky wrote 
it in 1869 and, when it was rejected by 
opera officials, rewrote it in 1872. 

Says Thomas Schippers, who con- 
ducted the performance and by now 
knows both the composers’ versions of 
Boris by heart: “Rimsky hardly took any 
cues at all from Mussorgsky. It is as if 
Rimsky had found a piano score and or- 
chestrated it, having never seen the or- 
chestration. It’s that different.” 

Incredible Soul. Rimsky-Korsakov 
was one of the master orchestrators of 
the post-romantic era. He revised Boris 
at the turn of the century in the con- 
viction that while Mussorgsky’s writing 
had undeniable boldness, originality and 
even beauty, it was also rough of har- 
mony, incoherent of style and in gen- 


PEASANTS GATHER TO IMPLORE BORIS GODUNOV TO TAKE RUSSIA'S VACANT THRONE 





eral not the work of a professional. In 
truth, Mussorgsky, a civil service clerk, 
had little formal training but did pos- 
sess, as Schippers puts it, “an incredible 
soul, obviously. It had to come out.” 
Rimsky’s rich, opulent revision swept 
the operatic world, with the great Rus- 
sian basso Feodor Chaliapin making the 
title role practically his own. It was not 
surprising that many came to assume 
that Mussorgsky’s original work was 
unperformable. 

Conductor Schippers and the Met 
put the lie to that argument last week 
in a way that demonstrated all over 
again what grand opera is supposed to 
be and mean. Mussorgsky’s orchestral 





writing turns out to be stark, but not as 
bleak as one had been led to believe. 
His melodic style is roughhewn and at 
times commonplace, but never without 
a specific point. What the new Met pro- 
duction revealed above all was that, 
amazingly enough, Mussorgsky knew 
exactly what he was doing. He also 
made fierce demands on the orchestral 
players, often asking, say, the horns to 
play in unusually high, tricky registers 
These requirements the musicians met 
magnificently in a now explosive, now 
tender performance powerfully led by 
Schippers. When Mussorgsky used just 
two clarinets and two bassoons to ac- 
company the troubled Boris, he had a 
somber, dry, psychologically adroit 
sound in mind that was infinitely more 
effective than the 60 or so strings and 
winds Rimsky thought sounded better 
Mussorgsky used the harp only once 
—for the lush, quite beautiful scene be- 
tween the Pretender Dimitri and the 
Polish princess Marina in Act II. It is a 
precise effect completely destroyed by 
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BORIS IN CORONATION PROCESSION 


walls of Moscow do not prepare one for 
the tapestried, iconic splendor of the 
Kremlin rooms. After the gold, be 
crossed minarets of old Russia, the Re- 
naissance fashion (all blues and whites) 
of an already Westernized Poland is 
breathtaking in its surprise 

The sophisticated stage direction of 
Germany’s August Everding, 46, shows 
traces of the admirable Tristan und Isol- 
de he conceived for the Met in 1971 
Everding has an almost TV-like fond- 
ness for “closeups,” achieved through 
the use of solo spotlights. At key mo- 
ments, Everding darkens the stage and 
picks out a character with a single spot 
Isolating Boris at the end of the cor- 
onation scene is brilliant stagecraft. But 
giving the Simpleton a solo spot in the 
forest clearing, at the opera’s end, is 
mere staginess. 

Basso Profundo. Save for Tenor 
Harry Theyard’s dry-sounding, unath- 
letic Pretender, the cast is just right 
Mignon Dunn as Princess Marina is 
cunningly believable as an ambitious 
conspirator. Paul Plishka’s Pimen is de- 
livered with a basso profundo of enough 
tensile magnificence to signal a poten- 
tial Boris. Right now, though, the role 
is the hot property of Finland’s Martti 
Talvela, a huge (6 ft. 7 in., 260 Ibs.), nim- 
ble, running tackle of a man with an ob- 
sessed, Orson Wellesian face. At 39 he 
has a voice that may lack the steely edge 
of, say, Chaliapin, Kipnis or even Pinza 


FRANK DUNAND 





BASSO TALVELA AS THE TORMENTED BORIS THINKS HE SEES THE MURDERED DIMITRI 
Roughhewn melody and a somber, psychologically adroit sound. 


Rimsky’s use of the harp throughout the 
opera. 

Two years in preparation, the Met's 
Boris was initiated by the late Géran 
Gentele and carried to brilliant fruition 
by his successor as general manager, 
Schuyler Chapin. It is easily the triumph 
of the Met’s post-Rudolf Bing era. Cha- 
pin has even brought in Choreographer 
George Balanchine to stage a coolly 
graceful polonaise. Ming Cho Lee, 44, re- 
sponsible for so many splendid New 
York City Opera sets (Giulio Cesare, 
Don Rodrigo), makes his Met debut with 
a masterly series of designs that not only 
touch the eyes but also move the drama 
forward virtually without pause. Lee’s 
contrasts are myriad. The rough outer 
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but compensates with its oval warmth 
and human shadings. One never doubts 
that this Boris can be compassionate, a 
killer or mad. Accomplished without 
any personal padding of garment or rub- 
berizing of the steps, Talvela’s death- 
throes roll down the stairway from the 
throne has shocking impact 

This Boris is performed entirely in 
Russian. However one may feel about 
the need for opera in English, an all- 
Russian Boris is infinitely preferable 
to Chaliapin singing in Russian and ev- 
eryone else in Italian, as used to hap- 
pen at the Met. More important, the 
singers seem to like singing it in Rus- 
sian. Why? Because Mussorgsky’s vocal 
writing bobs and weaves, rises and falls 











The Year’s Best LPs 


CLASSICAL 


JS. BACH: MoTETS (Archiv, 2 LPs) 
These sacred choral works number 
among Bach’s most perfect composi- 
tions. Hanns-Martin Schneidt conducts 
instruments and the Regensburg Cathe- 
dral Choir, all in glistening voice 

BLACK COMPOSERS series (Columbia, 
4 LPs). The initial releases in an am- 
bitious series take a kaleidoscopic look 
at the music of black composers, from 
the contemporary William Grant Still 
back to 18th century Classicist Cheva- 
lier de Saint-Georges 

ELLIOTT CARTER: STRING QUARTETS NOS. 2 
ano 3 (Columbia). Individual instru- 
ments may go their own melodic way 
in Carter’s complex auditory scenarios 
but the Juilliard Quartet plays with sin- 
gle conviction 

CHARLES IVES: THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY 
(Columbia, 5 LPs). His centenary is cel- 
ebrated with a comprehensive package 
ranging from early songs to piano works 
with the composer at the keyboard 

MOZART: Cosi FAN TuTTE (London, 
4 LPs). An elegantly articulated, lyrical 
version of the Mozart confection with 
Sir Georg Solti conducting 


POP 


KEITH JARRETT SOLO-CONCERTS: BREMEN, 
LAUSANNE (ECM/ Polydor, 3 LPs). From 
Jarrett’s fingers flows richly melodic 
multifaceted music that gives the piano 
added luster. 

ERIC CLAPTON: 461 OCEAN BOULEVARD 
(RSO). Old Slowhand can still raise up 
a musical inferno, though now he leans 
more to swinging blues 

JONI MITCHELL: COURT AND SPARK (Asy- 
lum). Continued exploration of the post- 
youth dilemma—the need for roots, the 
fear of commitment—by one of rock's 
classic stars. 

MARIA MULDAUR: WAITRESS IN THE DONUT 
sHop (Reprise). Muldaur reinvents torch 
singing and emerges as one of the *70s’ 
most stylish pop singers 

YES: TALES FROM TOPOGRAPHIC OCEANS 
(Atlantic, 2 LPs). Bright aural mosaics 
from small motifs are constructed on a 
Mahlerian scale in this 80-minute work 
of symphonic rock 


to the natural conversational flow of 
the Russian words. Boris’ realistic—in 
a sense unoperatic—style of recitative 
is perhaps Mussorgsky’s greatest inno- 
vation and contribution to future op- 
eratic composers. Says Conductor Schip- 
pers: “Boris influenced so many 
composers—Puccini, Stravinsky, Ja- 
naéek, even Gian Carlo Menotti. With- 
out it we might not have had a Pelléas 
et Mélisande. That's how important I 
think Boris is.” ® William Bender 
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American Gothic 


THE KING'S INDIAN 

by JOHN GARDNER 
Illustrations by HERBERT L. FINK 
323 pages. Knopf. $8.95. 


With seven books published in the 
past five years, Novelist John Gardner, 
has confounded the theory that quality 
can only come slowly, and in small dos- 
es. Gardner is a professor of English who 
has managed to lob serious, stylistically 
adventuresome fiction over the barri- 
cades of academic coteries and onto the 
middle levels of America’s bestseller 
lists. He is also a fabulist with a heart, ca- 
pable of making the arcane both acces- 
sible and emotionally stirring. Near the 
end of The King’s Indian, Gardner brief- 
ly introduces himself as a man who 
“with the help of Poe and Melville and 
many another man, wrote this book.” 
The attributions are graceful but hard- 
ly necessary, for Poe and Melville rattle 
around in this book like a couple of dyb- 
buks. Gardner seems possessed by their 
eagerness to stare into the black holes 
of transcendental optimism, and two of 
his nine tales flatter the 19th century au- 
thors with unabashed imitation 

In The Ravages of Spring a middle- 
aged country doctor on a round of house 
calls finds himself threatened by a string 
of tornadoes. He seeks shelter in a clap- 
board-gothic house and lands in the 
middle of a Vincent Price movie. It in- 
cludes a mad scientist, a demented, 
beautiful woman and a terrible secret 
through genetic tinkering, the scientist 
claims to have discovered how to pop- 
ulate the world with exact duplicates of 
himself and his companion. Solipsism 
teeters toward the edge of reality. The 
storm explodes the house like an inflat- 





JOHN GARDNER 
Erumpent and flambuginous. 
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ed hypothesis, but the doctor survives 
—and so, in a way, does the scientist 

The King’s Indian, the title story, is 
a much longer and more complex pas- 
tiche. Shanghaied aboard a whaling 
ship, young Jonathan Upchurch is 
forced to play Ishmael to a crazed Ahab 
of a captain. The ship's quest is not for 
a white whale but, as Upchurch slowly 
learns, for the mysterious duplicate of it- 
self, reported sunk on its last voyage. Is 
he surrounded, then, by ghosts? Or is 
the captain out to smash determinism 
by carrying his ship safely past a meet- 
ing with its foreshadowed self? As ad- 
ventures and mysteries multiply, a third 
possibility begins to appear: a hoax, 
launched by a vaudeville magician. 
swelling out of control, may be engulf- 
ing both perpetrators and dupes alike 

Tour Guide. Gardner does not re- 
strict himself to century-old American 
settings. He is also at home in classical 
antiquity (Jason and Medea) and the late 
Dark Ages (Grendel). He fills pages with 
royalty and serfs, knights, monks, pris- 
oners and jailers. Magic is taken for 
granted; humble facts are made to seem 
miraculous. A lesser writer might stretch 
the profligate inventiveness of this single 
book into a long career 

Gardner uses exuberant creations in 
the service of a stern task: to sneak up 
on truth without startling it into sham 
abstractions. As one of his characters 
says: “The part [of life] we understand 
is irrelevant.” So Gardner sets conflict- 
ing metaphysics whirling, then records 
the patterns thrown out by their lines 
of force. One situation constantly recurs, 
as it did in Gardner's ambitious The 
Sunlight Dialogues: traditionalist meets 
anarchist; an inherited past must defend 
itself against a plotless future. In Pas- 
toral Care, a young minister tries to re- 

t mind his complacent congre- 

gation of Christianity’s revo- 
lutionary roots. A bomb- 
tossing student takes him at 
his word, graphically remind- 
ing his appalled mentor of 
the etymology of the word 
radical 

Gardner knows that such 
bedrock dualities never 
change and are never re- 
solved. He also shows that 
they can crop up anywhere, 
in the most mundane or mar- 
velous of forms, and that sto- 
ries can preserve more of 
their truths than battle re- 
ports from competing ideol- 
ogies. His stories—fanciful, 
allusive, studded with archa- 
isms (“erumpent,” “zacotic,” 
“flam buginous”)—are divert- 
ing jaunts around central 
mysteries. With Gardner as 
tour guide, getting there is all 
the fun ® Paul Gray 
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ERIC LUND (AT AGE 19) 


Death, Be Not Proud 


ERIC 
by DORIS LUND 
345 pages. Lippincott. $7.95. 


It should be recorded—not in the 
spirit of sneering at misfortune—that 
books about slow expiration from leu- 
kemia have become something of a lit- 
erary genre. In his best novel, Blood of 
the Lamb, Peter De “ies wrote oblique- 
ly about his daughter's leukemia. Stew- 
art Alsop collected nerve and wits long 
enough during a remission to write Stay 
of Execution about his own plight be- 
fore he died. Football Player Brian Pic- 
colo’s death became first a fond mem- 
oir by his friend Gale Sayers, then a TV 
film called Brian 's Song. Now Freelance 
Writer Doris Lund offers Eric, a book 
about her son’s successful four-year 
struggle to live courageously as this dis- 
ease slowly destroyed him 

These are good, loving, honest 
books, resonant with the best that the 
human spirit can bring to life and death 
But books, like people, provoke shabby 
reacuions when they run in packs. To 
this confusion of responses must be add- 
ed a bit of professional cynicism: that 
leukemia, like tuberculosis and unlike, 
say, cancer of the bowel, is a good liter- 
ary disease. It offers a succession of in- 
tensifying crises, separated by weeks or 
months of remission during which the 
sufferer appears to be totally healthy and 
timid hopes of a permanent cure are 
raised, Surefire theater, in short. Such 
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thoughts cannot be entirely dismissed, 
though Eric Lund’s story must be con- 
sidered on its own merits. When Lund’s 
leukemia was diagnosed, he was a fair- 
ly ordinary 17-year-old Connecticut boy 
of the now apparently rare sort called 
“normal”: tall, blond, outwardly untrou- 
bled, a fine soccer player. He was wait- 
ing for summer vacation to end so he 
could enter the University of Connect- 
icut and try out for the freshman team 
By the time of his death four years 
later, Eric had become an extraordin- 
ary man. Leukemia, which killed him, 


forced him to live at the level of 


heroism 

Part of what made Lund so extraor- 
dinary was his driving vitality. He 
missed college that first year, but when 


drugs brought him to his first period of 


remission, he began to slog his wasted 
body through an incredible training re- 
gime, running ten to 20 miles a day, 
never doubting that he could enter the 
university and make the team. He did 
both. The disease hung on. Remissions 
were achieved each successive time by 
a more dangerous and exhausting use 
of drugs. With each reprieve, Lund be- 
gan running again, rebuilding weight 
and stamina. By his junior year he was 
a soccer star, the captain-elect for the 
next season, and in the opinion of writ- 
ers who had no knowledge of his ill- 
ness, a potential All-America 

In his final season, during a last 


The Year’s Best 
FICTION 


THE CONNOISSEUR by Evan S. Connell 
Jr. A businessman descends into the 
joys of collecting pre-Columbian art 
and gradually loses himself to his 
POSsSessions 


THE EBONY TOWER /y Jolin Fowles. A 
masterful conjurer turns some stolid 
themes (art v. life, passion v. responsi- 
bility) into five glittering stories brim- 
ming with allusion and intelligence 


LOOK AT THE HARLEQUINS by Vladimir 
Nabokov. At 75, the old artificer has 
written a sly, funny fiction about an ex- 
iled Russian nobleman and novelist who 
resembles a certain writer with the ini- 
tials V.N. 


THE BARKING DEER by Jonathan Rubin 
The Viet Nam War as a grim fairy tale, 
ruefully seen from a Montagnard village 
trapped between alien protectors 


poc sorpiers by Robert Stone. Anep- 
itaph for the late 1960s etched in acid. 
this brilliantly bleak novel traces three 
muddled Americans and a stash of Viet- 
namese heroin through the countercul- 
ture rubble of California 
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NONFICTION 


THE POWER BROKER by Robert Caro 
The portrait of New York’s master plan- 
ner Robert Moses, a ruthless visionary 
who built toward a city of the future 
and found that power corrupts and so 
does the internal-combustion engine 


suPERSHIP by Noel Mostert. Writing 
like a skilled novelist, the author doc- 
uments the costs and dangers of the oil 
tankers that grew out of Middle East 
tension and the energy crisis 


ZEN AND THE ART OF MOTORCYCLE MAIN- 
TENANCE by Robert M. Pirsig. A haunt- 
ing memoir by a father who has recov- 
ered from a breakdown and tries to 
protect his young son from the man he 
once was 


THE GULAG ARCHIPELAGO by Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn. A passionate and excori- 
ating account of the evolution of Soviet 
injustice by a victim (and patriot) who 
praises (and personifies) “the fearless- 
ness of those who have lost everything.’ 


THE LIVES OF A Cett by Lewis Thomas 
In a series of witty and often profound 
essays, a scientist sees the world not in 
a grain of sand, but in the pullulations 
ofa single cell 
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BOOKS 


shaky remission, Eric played only a to- 
ken ten minutes. After that he returned 
to his deadlier contest in the Ewing 
Eight ward of the Sloan-Kettering Me- 
morial Cancer Center in Manhattan. He 
had been in and out of the ward since 
the beginning of his illness. To his 
friends there—an old woman with no 
larynx, a boy with no jaw, a man whose 
flesh had wasted away, and one or two 
people his own age—he became an un- 
defeatable rallying point. He mocked 
doom by plotting “jail breaks” and re- 
bellion against the staff. He laughed at 
cancer by drawing and circulating ab- 
surd cartoons. Once, he and another 
man smuggled themselves out of the hos- 
pital in a laundry cart—and then of 
course returned to Ewing Eight. He fell 
in love with a young nurse, and during 
his periods of parole they lived together 
with astonishing cheerfulness. 

In the end, he died horribly. Leu- 
kemia books all end that way. But each 
story of a life ends with a death. What 
Eric Lund’s mother says in this book, 
with much courage and dignity of her 
own, is that Eric lived a lifetime. The 
reader turns the last page hoping he will 
never see another book about leukemia 
but grateful for this one. ® John Skow 


Whole Look of Heaven 


SPHERE ois 
79 pages. Norton. $6.95 hard-cover; 
$1.95 paper, 


COLLECTED POEMS 1951-1971 
396 pages. Norton. $12.50. 
Both by A.R, AMMONS 


He is neither polemical, esoteric, 
alienated nor even suicidal. Yet A.R. 
(“Archie”) Ammons has belatedly 
emerged as a poet of major stature. Giv- 
en the present state of poetry, that is 
not an all-out accolade. Yet at his best, 
Ammons is a poet who finds high im- 
ages in the familiar. He celebrates earth- 
worms and maggot flies, the trackless 
ocean and flooding brooks, and sees 
them all as shapers of a higher order, 
an order of diversity and character that 
makes life infinitely interesting and in- 
domitably self-renewing. If he has a bias, 
it is praise: 

for the inexcusable (the worthless 

abundant) the 

merely tiresome, the obviously 

unimprovable, . . . 

nothing useful is of lasting value: 

dry wind only is still talking among 

the oldest stones. 


Though his intent is always serious, 
he can also be funny: 


In the summer I live so 
close to my neighbor I 

can hear him sweat... his 
lawnmower wilts my cereal: 


I'm for ice and shutters 
and the miles and miles 
winter clears between us. 


Ammons came late to poetry. The 
son ofa North Carolina farmer, he stud- 
ied science at Wake Forest but did not 
have enough money to complete grad- 
uate work at Berkeley in English. He 
spent ten years selling glass medical gad- 
getry for a New Jersey firm; character- 
istically, he did it so well that he ended 
up as an executive vice president. But 
like Wallace Stevens at that Hartford in- 
surance company, Ammons wrote po- 
etry in his spare time, published some 
of it and waited. Then in 1964 he gave 
a reading at Cornell, and someone asked 
why he did not teach. He countered, 
“Why don’t you offer me a job?” They 
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POET A.R. AMMONS 
“Under the whole look of heaven.” 


did. Now, at 48, he is a full professor at 
Cornell, and his collected poems won 
the National Book Award. 

Ammons’ finest poems meld the 
hugest images with the most familiar 
speech to make his points with tight 
concision: 


A mountain risen 
in me 

I said 

this implacability 
must be met: 

so I climbed 

the peak: 

height shook and 
wind leaned 

J said what 

kind of country is 
this anyhow and 
rubbled 

down the slopes to 
small rock 

and scattered weed. 


Of late, Ammons has indulged in 
several very long poems. They are per- 





haps verse rather than poetry (verse 
being what good poets write when 
they are waiting for a poem to strike). 
But at least it is verse of a high 
caliber: 


by the time I got the world cut down 
small enough that 

I could be the center of it, it wasn't 
worth having: 


His latest long poem, Sphere, just 
now published in a separate volume, is 
a long rumination on his favorite theme 
that “harmony can be recognized in the 
highest ambience of diversity.” The 
verses vastly resemble a stream-of-con- 
sciousness diary. Sentences leap across 
stanzas without a pause, and Ammons 
never uses a period, only colons, to sep- 
arate one sentence or thought from an- 
other. The thoughts are often homey 
enough: “Some people when they get up 
in the morning see the kitchen sink, but 
I look out and see the windy rivers of 
the Lord in the treetops: you have your 
identity when you find out not what you 
can keep your mind on but what you 
can’t keep your mind off.” 

More than any living modern poet, 
Ammons successfully connects the in- 
tricacies of science to the mystery of 
human nature and what he perceives as 
the high design of God. He traces the 
death of a burro from the jaguar’s kill 
to the consumption of the carcass by 
ants. Finally “bacteria boil the last 
grease mild.” And so for humans. In 
“our skinny house perpetual, where in 
total diminishment we will last, elemen- 
tal and irreducible ... beyond the au- 
topsy and the worm, the blood cell, pro- 
tein, amino acid, the nervous atom spins 
and shines unsmirched.” 

In perhaps the best passage of 
Sphere, Ammons produces an extended 
metaphor that expresses his faith in re- 
surgence, in death and resurrection both 
in nature and in the spirit: 


I want to be declared a natural 
disaster area... I 

want to be the aspect above which 
every hope rises, a 

Sreshening of courage to millions... 
I want to be the shambles, 

the dump, the hills of gook the 
bulldozer shoves, so gulls 

in carrion-gatherings can fan my 
smouldering, so in the 

laciest flake of rust I can witness my 
consequence and times: 

J want to be named the area where 
charlatan rationality comes 

to warp, where the smooth finishes 
bubble and perk, where 

aerosol deodorants lose their breath: 
when the freeze of 

this century retreats, leave me the slow 
boulders and 

smashed pebbles... where the wind 
can come among the grasses and 

weeds, robins nest in high wheels 
under the whole look of 

heaven 


®A.T. Boker 
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TV & RADIO 


Dial-a-Doctor 


Buzz Bennett, known on the air as 
Captain Boogie, is a 32-year-old bushy- 
haired former disc jockey who dresses 
like an Old Western street freak, talks 
like a Madison Avenue adman and cur- 
rently has a six-figure income. Bennett 
is a radio doctor—one of the top half a 
dozen itinerant programming consul- 
tants who specialize in transforming dull 
and unprofitable pop-music stations into 
listener-loaded moneymakers. 

Radio doctoring is roughly akin to 
political campaigning. The basic prin- 
ciple is to zap a little new life into the ail- 
ing station while undermining the com- 
petition with every dirty Tuckish trick 
in the doctor’s book of ruses. Bennett 
has so successfully mastered this tech- 
nique that he was once voted the radio 
industry’s “Program Director of the 
Year” for ingeniously one-upping his 
own strategies. 

In 1969 he moved into station KGB 
in San Diego, and in 45 days the station 
leapfrogged from nearly last to first in 
the citywide audience ratings. Two years 
later, KGB’s chief competitor, station 
KCBQ, hired Bennett. Within a month 
KCBQ had regained its supremacy 
among the all-important 12- to 17-year- 
old audience and replaced KGB in the 
Aop slot. 

Giant Amoeba. A few samples of 
his listener-grabbing gambits make 
clear why stations buzz Bennett. In a rat- 
ing battle with another station in New 
Orleans, he played The Blue Danube 
Waltz every hour, just before the other 
station’s newscast. “After a while,” he 
explains, “people began to hate The Blue 
Danube and switch over to the other sta- 
tion. But when they did, all they heard 
was news. At the end of 30 days, most 


The Year’s Most 


MOST CONSISTENTLY REWARDING SHOW: 
60 Minutes, the CBS magazine program, 
which features TV's best interviewer, 
Mike Wallace. Week-in, week-out 
(except during the N.F.L. season), the 
show blends investigative reporting, re- 
sponsible social commentary and odd- 
ball features to provide the most instruc- 
tive, entertaining hour in broadcast 
journalism. 

MOST GRATIFYING STATISTIC: The drop 
in the audience for pro football. If the 
trend continues, maybe 60 Minutes 
could stay on all year long. 

MOST SATISFYING COVERAGE OF A SPECIAL 
EVENT: Rhoda's wedding. 

BEST SINGLE PERFORMANCE: Anthony 
Hopkins’ merciless yet endlessly engag- 
ing portrayal of an ambitious man in 
The Edwardians: Lloyd George. Alone 
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of the kids in town thought our com- 
petition was an all-news station.” In 
Pine Bluff, Ark., figuring he could do 
just as Welles, he simulated a ten-man 
news team reporting a fictitious attack 
on the city by a giant amoeba. 

Bennett also claims to be the man 
who started the rumor that Paul Mc- 
Cartney was dead. As more “clues” were 
broadcast each day, Bennett's station, 
KGB, doubled its share of the market. 
He has even been known to arrange for 
local record stores to feed competing sta- 
tions false information about best-sell- 
ing records. The bamboozled competitor 
plays losing tunes while Bennett's own 
station blasts out the real biggies. In that 
ultimate radio-ratings booster, the ran- 
dom phone-call contest, Bennett is like 
a child feeding ducks on a pond. Ata 
station in Miami, he once handed out 
$125,000 in less than two months. Says 
Lloyd Melton, station manager of Phoe- 
nix’s KUPD: “He gives contest money 
away to the extent that he virtually buys 
the market.” 

Right Vibes. Born in Pittsburgh. 
Bennett jockeyed his first disc at the age 
of 16 and has worked for 35 stations in 
his 16 years in the business. “I’ve never 
had a family,” he says. “My home is 
where the radio towers are.” Bennett's 
success is not entirely the result of his 
wily stunts, of course. He haunts record 
stores and pop concerts, and studiously 
keeps one hip ahead of ever-changing 
adolescent argot. He is also, as one cli- 
ent station’s program manager notes, a 
“maniac” about listening to his listen- 
ers. At Bennett’s current home tower at 
Minneapolis station KDWB, for instance, 
he has installed 12 telephone lines on 
which two staffers take up to 5,000 calls 
a day. Bennett contends that he has 
turned more than a score of obscure 


it made PBS's apparently irreducible 
trade deficit with the BBC worthwhile. 

MOST DISMAYING NEW PROGRAM: Fee/- 
ing Good, the Children’s Television 
Workshop's ghastly attempt to talk up 
good health practices, mostly by talk- 
ing down to its audience. It is 19th cen- 
tury do-gooderism dressed up in 20th 
century electronic finery. 

MOST SOLID OLD SALT OF THE EARTH: Ed- 
ward Asner as News Editor Lou Grant 
on The Mary Tyler Moore Show. Not 
even Walter Cronkite has more deftly 
represented the reality principle in a 
medium that mostly has nothing to do 
with it. Asner is not only the rock on 
which this great sitcom rests but some- 
times seems to be the only reliable 
source of common sense in all of prime 
time. 

MOST EXPERT MADE-FOR-TV MOVIE: The 
Law, with a street-smart performance 


GETSUG/ANDERSON 





BENNETT AT HIS STATION 
Book of ruses. 


songs into gold hits—among them Neil 
Young’s Cinnamon Girl, Seals and 
Crofts’ Summer Breeze and Deep Pur- 
ple’s Smoke on the Water—because lis- 
teners told him that those were the songs 
the public wanted to hear. 

“Buzz has got the right vibes,” says 
Disc Jockey Wolfman Jack. “Why, even 
his employees listen to his station when 
they are off duty.” That is quite a trib- 
ute, especially when station employees 
can hardly be taken in by one of Ben- 
nett’s simplest but highly effective ploys, 
which is to ever so slightly increase the 
speed of selected pop songs. This device 
makes other stations sound slow while 
Bennett's pace seems distinctly upbeat 


by Judd Hirsch as a deputy public de- 
fender, some of the snappiest dialogue 
this side of The Maltese Falcon and a 
well-observed view of our clanking ma- 
chinery for meting out criminal justice. 
The film was a model of what can be ac- 
complished in a throwaway form. 

MOST WELCOME RETURN TO THE MEDIUM: 
Button-bright, flip-lipped James Garner 
—back from a dismal movie career—in 
The Rockford Files, a modestly witty pri- 
vate-eye series. 

MOST REWARDING LONG-RUN DRAMAS: 
Tie between Upstairs, Downstairs and 
The Richard Nixon Show (canceled). 

MOST DEVOUTLY WISHED-FOR EPISODE: 
An hour on The Waltons in which Pop 
and Grandpa sell green lumber to the 
builders of an orphanage, Mom enter- 
tains a traveling salesman and John 
Boy’s siblings discover him committing 
an unnatural act back of the sawmill. 
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Woodstein’s Retreat 


Until the Washington Post ran a 
routine story recently on the marriage 
of Post Watergate Sleuth Bob Wood- 
ward to Fort Worth Star-Telegram Re- 
porter Francine Barnard, the magic 
names of Woodward and Partner Carl 
Bernstein had been suspiciously absent 
from the paper. Their familiar double 
byline has not appeared in the Post since 
September, and they have been missing 
from the talk-show circuit. 

The duo has indeed gone under- 
ground. Requests for interviews are 
being declined, and Woodward said re- 
cently: “We've dropped out.” Wood- 


Redford’s offer to buy movie rights to 
the book for fear the Hollywood ver- 
sion would be, well, too Hollywood. 
They were right. The first draft of Writ- 
er William Goldman’s script was excel- 
lent in parts, but generally superficial 
“It read like a Henny Youngman joke- 
book of one-liners,” Bernstein com- 
plained to a friend. “Harry Rosenfeld 
[Post metropolitan editor] came out 
looking like Phil Silvers, and Ben Brad- 
lee became Walter Pidgeon. It was just 
too shallow.” So Bernstein and Esquire 
Contributing Editor Nora Ephron, his 
sometime roommate, have rewritten 
large chunks of the script. 

Money has changed their life-styles 


WAYWE MILLER 





WOODWARD & BERNSTEIN AT SAN FRANCISCO TV STATION BEFORE “DROPPING OUT” 
Phil Silvers, Walter Pidgeon and the Henny Youngman jokebook. 


ward, 31, and Bernstein, 30, have had 
their troubles coping with sudden fame. 
As a friend explained their new ret- 
icence: “People were always asking 
them for big public-policy statements. 
They don’t want to be pundits.” Adds 
Post Executive Editor Ben Bradlee: 
“They're journalists, and they're not 
journalisting when they get distracted 
by other reporters.” 

At the moment, “Woodstein,” as 
they are known collectively, are prac- 
ticing journalism in a small sixth-floor 
office at the Post, where they are writ- 
ing a book about the last 100 days of 
the Nixon Administration. Some of the 
more important Nixon loyalists exam- 
ined in their first volume, All the Pres- 
ident’s Men, have refused to be inter- 
viewed. The pair are behind schedule 
on the book, and had to hire an outside 
researcher to help them. 

The movie version of President's 
Men has also been a headache. They 
came close to rejecting Actor Robert 
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only mildly. Bernstein bought a co- 
operative apartment in a decayed 
Northwest Washington neighborhood, 
lent a friend money for a down payment 
on a house, and bought a closetful of ex- 
pensive clothes (“which he wears 
badly,” sighs one acquaintance). Bern- 
stein still does not own a car, and he 
crashed in a rented auto two months ago. 
He broke two ribs, contracted a mild 
case of pleurisy and put ona quick 15 Ibs 
because of enforced inaction while recu- 
perating. Friends describe him as inhib- 
ited by his Watergate-related publicity 
and irritated at no longer being able to 
play the colorful slob with conviction. 
Woodward appears equally insouci- 
ant about wealth. He bought a house 
near Georgetown for a price in six fig- 
ures and picked up a new BMW Ba- 
varia to replace the aging VW Kar- 
mann-Ghia in which the two did their 
nocturnal Watergate investigating. The 
two reporters share a financial adviser, 
have sunk large sums into tax-exempt 





municipal bonds, and are worried about 
their tax bill. They have each earned 
about $1 million in the past year. 
Woodward recently passed through 
a period of intense disillusionment and 
self-doubt, deepened by a shocking med- 
ical report—mistaken, as it turned out 
—that he was dying of leukemia. He 
has also been disappointed by the ul- 
timate result of the Watergate exposé 
A friend describes Woodward as dis- 
illusioned because “the nation traded a 
dishonest S.O.B. for an incompetent.” 
That personal angst seems to have 
contributed to Woodward's hasty deci- 
sion, after a few days of consideration, 
to get a marriage license. Woodward and 
Bernstein have had frequent disagree- 
ments in recent months, including a tiff 
over Woodward's pursuit of Francine 
Barnard. She had first gone out with 
Bernstein. When Woodward asked his 
partner for her phone number, Bernstein 
at first refused to supply it. The report- 
ers also clashed from time to time on 
minor matters of literary style during 
the preparation of the first book. For 
now, amity has been restored. Bernstein 
was one of the seven guests at the wed- 
ding and then took the newlyweds to 
dinner at D.C.’s pricey Sans Souci res- 
taurant. That was only fitting: in hum- 
bler days, Woodward usually found him- 
self stuck with Bernstein's supper bill 


New Republic Rumble 


Through 60 turbulent years of 
American history, the liberal weekly 
New Republic exerted a distinctive in- 
fluence on political thought. Its tradi- 
tion, shaped by men like Herbert Croly, 
Walter Lippmann and Edmund Wilson, 
continues today with John Osborne’s re- 
spected “White House Watch,” Richard 
Strout’s pseudonymous “TRB” Wash- 
ington column and Walter Pincus’ lac- 
erating political analysis. 

Last March the New Republic was 
bought for $380,000 by Martin Peretz, 
35, a maverick-leftist lecturer in social 
science at Harvard with a rich wife 
(Singer sewing machines) and an ac- 
tivist’s belief in redistributing wealth. 
At the time of the purchase, press ob- 
servers expected early trouble for the 
former owner and still editor, Gilbert 
Harrison, 59, a high-minded, unabra- 
sive, older-style liberal and leader in 
the antiwar and “Dump L.B.J.” move- 
ments of the '60s. 

Last week trouble abruptly surfaced. 
Peretz, just before departing for a two- 
week holiday in Spain, admitted that 
“there have been tensions” between him 
and Harrison about “how the magazine 
should move” but denied that he had 
stripped Harrison of the power to as- 
sign articles. Harrison was ducking re- 
ports of his impending departure. Said 
one knowledgeable source: “It’s a bad 
situation.” At week’s end Harrison was 
still in charge, but chances are that 
the old New Republic will never be 
quite the same again. 
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After you've harvested the noblest grapes... after your winemaster 
has worked his magic...after you've done everything you can to make a fine wine, 
you need one thing more to make it great: time. 


Nothing good happens fast. 
ee Paul Masson 
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FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


Longer... 
yet milder. 


FILTER TIPPED 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 


21 mg."tar”, 1.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report March'74. 





